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THE MERCHANT MARINE 

Press dispatches from Washington this week rep- 
resent President Coolidge, in discussing the suggestion 
made by Mr. Hurley that the railroads take over and 
operate the ships, as saying that one thing responsible 
for the condition of the American merchant marine is 
that the American railroads and American shippers do 
not display enough interest in using American bottoms 
for the transport of freight. 

The President merely makes a statement of fact 
without drawing conclusions, but the statement is, of 
course, of no force and without point unless thie conclu- 
sion be drawn—that American shippers ought to use 
American bottoms and American railroads ought to do 
what they can to encourage the use of American bot- 
toms; and even this conclusion is not sufficient without 
going further and saying that the shippers and the 
railroads ought to adopt this attitude even if it means 
a financial sacrifice for them. 

We insist that this is not fair, or statesmanlike, or 
businesslike, or even patriotic. In the first place, Amer- 
ican shippers frequently cannot control the matter of 
what ships shall be used. This is determined by the 
purchasers. Even in cases where the American ship- 
pers can control, ought they to be asked to choose Ameri- 
can bottoms when they can do better by using foreign 
ships? They are in business for the purpose of making 
money, and that is a perfectly legitimate purpose. Are 
they to be accused of lack of patriotism when the ne- 
cessities of business competition compel them to use 
foreign ships instead of American bottoms at higher 
rates made necessary by government policies or the ex- 
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igencies of the shipping business? Would those who 
criticize them do otherwise under the same conditions? 
The same thing is true of the railroads. They are 
under no obligation to make the American merchant 
marine, which it is attempted to build up in accordance 
with the ideas of somebody in power, a success. They 
are in the business of hauling passengers and freight on 
land—and they have a hard enough time getting the 
goverment to permit them to make the rates to which 
they are entitled and operating under the many severe 
restrictions laid down, without being called on or being 
expected voluntarily to solve the problem of the mer- 
chant marine or to do anything about it at all except 
what can be done legitimately for their own profit. It 
is not unpatriotic to make money honestly or to do one’s 
best to keep from losing money. It is unfair to expect 
business to make financial sacrifices in order to carry 
out someone’s ideas as to what should be the govern- 
ment policy in a certain matter. And, aside from all 
question of patriotism or fairness, to expect such a thing 
of business is folly, from a practical point of view. It 
simply will not work. 

The time has come, we think, to strip this problem 
of the “bunk” and the false patriotism and the ignorance 
of facts that surround it, and look things in the face. 
An Americah merchant marine is desirable if it can be 
obtained and maintained under anything like reasonable 
and fair procedure. It cannot and ought not to be 
brought.about under any other sort of procedure. Let 
us forget the wind jamming and the table pounding for 
a moment and see what sort of procedure is necessary 
or possible. 

Robert Dollar, who may not be a statesman, but who 
knows, perhaps, as much about the ocean shipping busi- 
ness as anyone else, has an interesting articlé on the 
American merchant marine in the current Atlantic 
Monthly. His argument is for a merchant marine and 
he gives us our text for this editorial, though he does 
not preach from it just as we shall. Speaking of the 
necessity for an American merchant marine that was 
shown by the recent war, he says: “If our laws and 
regulations had been fair and reasonable our American 
shipowners would have had all the ships the government 
required and not a dollar of that three billion dollars 
(which the government spent in building merchant ships) 
would have been expended. When the war broke out 
Great Britain did not have to build a merchant ship.” 

There you are, if you believe what Captain Dollar 
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says. It is restrictive and hampering laws that cause 
our merchant marine troubles. The solution is not in 
endeavoring to lift ourselves by our boot straps by en- 
acting all sorts of other laws and expecting unreason- 
able things of our citizens, but in repealing or amending 
some of our obstructive legislation. If, for other rea- 
sons, that legislation seems more desireable to us than 
what would be gained by changing it, then keep it, by 
all means; but we cannot eat our cake and have it. 

What are some of these hampering laws and regu- 
lations? Captain Dollar tells us, for instance, that the 
so-called seamen’s act was the principal factor in the 
slump in American shipping. Until about 1860 Ameri- 
can ships carried practically the entire American trade. 
In 1914 they carried a little less than one per cent of it. 
The American ship, under this law, had to carry 47 
men and their wages were $3,270; the British ship of 
the same size had 40 men and their wages were $1,308; 
the Japanese ship carried 36 men, with wages amount- 
ing to $777. We do not say that these conditions can 
or ought to be changed, but they exist and cannot be 
ignored or their importance vanquished by waving a 
flag. 

Captain Dollar. points out also that the measure- 
ments of American ships are much larger than those of 
the ships of other nations. When an American ship 
goes into a foreign port she has to pay the various ton- 
nage expenses on the basis of that system of measure- 
ment—twenty to thirty per cent more than her foreign 
competitor.. Of course, coming this way, foreign ships 
entering American ports pay on the American plan of 
measurement. General Goethals once stated that the 
ordinary American cargo ship passing through the 
Panama Canal had to pay $500 more than the ships*of 
other nations. | 


The Congress of the United States, Captain Dollar 
points out, refused to pass a ship subsidy bill, but it 
enacted a measure for a fifty per cent duty on all repairs 
made on American ships in foreign ports. This is a 
heavy tax that the ships of no other nation have to pay. 

The United States inspection service demands that 
a hydrostatic pressure be put on boilers once a year. 
This causes delay to the ship and a big expense, Captain 
Dollar says, because it causes repairs to be made that 
would not otherwise be necessary. No other nation 
exacts such a test once a year. All work ordered by the 
inspectors must be done before the ship sails. A for- 
eign ship gets a certificate to the effect that the inspec- 
tion has gone through, but that certain repairs must 
be made at the first opportunity. 

The seamen’s act requires that masters must pay 
the members of the crew half their wages at every port, 
if the ports are a week apart. The result of this, Cap- 
tain Dollar says, is that almost every sailor and fireman 
goes uptown as soon as he gets the money, and most 
of them return to the ship drunk. This causes expense 
‘and loss of time. 

The seamen’s act, says Captain Dollar, “has done 
the sailors a great harm and has been a terrible injustice 
to the shipowner. No benefit to anyone but a detri- 
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ment to everyone. And Congress refuses to change it 
because the labor unions want to harass and cause ex- 
pense to the shipowner. The last. Congress passed no 
bill to help, but attempted to pass many to hurt ship- 
ping and foreign trade industries. These harmful bills 
had to be fought.” Congress, he says, should treat 
shipowners exactly the same as the governments of 
other nations treat their shipowners—pay the same com- 
pensation for carrying the mails and make the laws and 
regulations in this country the same as those of our 
competitors. “When this is done,” he says, “I can as- 
sure our country that American shipowners can and 
will operate a merchant marine for all our requirements, 
in peace or war, and in competition with the whole 
world. Give us no advantage whatever, but just put 
us on an exact equality and we will make a success of 
it as well as they. And, outside of payment for carry- 
ing the mail, it will not cost our country a cent.” 

Perhaps this is not a sound program in its entirety 
and perhaps it would not accomplish all that Captain 
Dollar says it would. But it is straight sailor-man talk 
and it sounds good to us+much better than the vapor- 
ings of theorists and the exhortation of those who think 
patriotism means agreement with a bureau chief or the 
leaders of the party in power. 


N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION CALL 


The call for the thirty-fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, to 
be held at Dallas, Tex., October 18, 19, 20 and 21, has been 
issued by John F. Shaughnessy, the president, Henry G. Wells,. 
first vice-president and chairman of the executive committee, 
and James B. Walker, the secretary. An unusual feature of 
the incidental program, so to speak, is that each delegate and 
visitor will be invited to broadcast a few words from station 
WFAA, the station maintained by the Dallas News and Evening 
Journal, so that the folks at home may know that the delegate 
got to Dallas. 

No reduction in passenger fares was obtained from the 
railroads, hence each delegate will be at liberty to figure on 
how he will travel to and from the convention city. 

The call says the convention will be an important meeting 
at which one of the most important and pressing questions will 
be the regulation of motor vehicle carriers, especially of the 
lines engaged in interstate commerce. 

“This is of interest to every state in the Union,” says the 
call. “During the last year the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion completed its investigation of the motor cars of the coun- 
try, and its report will probably be presented to Congress at 
its next session. It is expected that Congress will legislate on 
the subject, and it behooves every commission to be thor- 
oughly informed, so that it can advise Congress of its views 
and do whatever is possible to promote the passage of a bill 
which will assure the states control within their boundaries 
of interstate operators.” 

A whole session will be devoted to this subject. There will 
be reports from the Committee on Motor Vehicle Transporta- 
tion, Amos A. Betts, of Arizona, chairman, and the Committee 
on Motor Vehicle Legislation, John E. Benton, general solicitor, 
chairman. There will also be an address by Henry Swift Ives, 
vice-president of the Casualty Information Clearing House, of 
Chicago, on the question of providing proper insurance for this 
class of carriers. The question will then be thrown open for 
general discussion. 

Other .topics of general interest will be considered. There 
will be a round-table discussion of “holding companies.” The 
several committees of the association will present reports on 
various subjects, among them railroad valuation, grade cross- 
ings, water power, cooperation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, railroad and public utility rates, public ownership 
and operation, statistics and accounts, safety of operation, ex- 
press companies, uniform regulatory laws, state and federal 
legislation, public relations, etc. Delegates interested in these 
subjects are requested to come to the convention prepared to 
participate in the discussions. 

Dan Moody, militant governor of Texas, will deliver the 
address of welcome. John J. Esch, chairman of the Interstate 


















































































































































Commerce Commission, has promised to address the convention 
if he can possibly get away from Washington. United States 
Senators Pittman, of Nevada, and Mayfield, of Texas, have 
accepted invitations to speak. F. A. Farrar, president of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association, will be heard. Chief Justice 
Cureton, of the Texas supreme court, will be heard at the 
banquet. Senor Alexjandro P. Carillo, Mexican consul-general 
at San Antonio, will speak and a high official of the National 
Railways of Mexico also will make an address. Albert L. Reed, 
a member of the National Industrial Traffic League and of the 
Industrial Traffic League of Texas, and Prof. W. M. W. Splawn, 
president of the University of Texas, will make addresses. 

The association’s membership will be well represented in 
the list of speakers. William A. Prendergast, chairman of the 
Public Service Commission of New York, will speak on valua- 
tion. H.G. Taylor, of Nebraska, the former president, now with 
the American Railway Association; Carl D. Jackson, another 
former president; Alexander Forward, a former vice-president; 
M. H. Aylesworth, former member and former chairman of the 
Colorado commission; and Sherman T. Handy, former member 
and former chairman of the Michigan commission—all have 
accepted invitations to speak. 

Executives of the great railroad and public utility organ- 
izations also will be heard, including W. W. Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania; Walter S. Gifford, president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company; Oscar H. Fogg, the 
next president of the American Gas Association; Lucius S. 
Storrs, managing director of the American Electric Railway 
Association; Paul S. Clapp, managing director of the National 
Electric Light Association; John S. Wise, Jr., president of the 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company. 

There will also be in attendance several other well-known 
railroad and utility men, including J. L. Eysmans and Elisha 
Lee, vice-presidents of the Pennsylvania; H. M. Brundage, vice- 
president of the Consolidated Gas Company; Eugene S. Wilson, 
vice-president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 


TRUCK BUSINESS UNORGANIZED 


“Transportation by motor truck is clearly shown to be an 
unorganized enterprise of about 2,000,000 individuals, and busi- 
ness concerns,” says a bulletin of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. It bases its conclusion on estimates 
made by it from data resulting from a traffic survey made by 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads. Further the bulletin 
says: 


Only 497,000, or 18 per cent of the 2,764,000 motor trucks now in 
See, Seeeees as commercial carriers, are in the business of hauling 
or hire. 

Of the 497,000 trucks engaged in hauling for hire 304,000, or 11 
per cent of the entire truck registration in the United States are 
classified as contract carriers. Trucks in this group are owned by 
individuals and concerns who make one or several definite contracts 
to haul goods between specified points at predetermined rates. 

Some 193,000 trucks, or 7 per cent of the nation’s registration are 
listed as common carriers. These trucks are owned and operated by 
almost 100,000 individuals and companies to haul goods for the gen- 
eral public. Less than half of them are used over regular routes 
between fixed termini and at regularly established tariffs, 

About 41,000 or 1% per cent of the national truck registration 
are classified as interstate common carrier trucks. 

Transportation by motor truck in the United States, existing as 
a local distribution system unparalleled in history over more than 
3,000,000 miles of highways, thus differs materially from other trans- 
portation industries. In the early days of canals, river, lake and 
ocean lines, steam railroads and electric railways, many individual 
transportation companies were formed. In every case, however, con- 
solidations came early in the Leg ond of the industry and while a 
few small companies remain, the bulk of the business gradually fell 
into the hands of comparatively few strong companies. 

The use of trucks, on the contrary, has been almost completely 
controlled by aw who own their own trucks or contract for 
truck service with a competent truck company or individual. After 
25 years of development of the truck industry we find some 2,267,000 
trucks, or 82 per cent of the entire number owned by shippers them- 
selves. Of the-18 per cent remaining, only 7 per cent, or 193,000, are 
in use by transportation concerns which hold out to the public a 
general trucking service. 

There were 278,000 owners of two or more trucks in the United 
States on January 1, 1927. The National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates that this group of fleet owners owned slightly less 
than 1,000,000 trucks. This leaves more than 1,764,000 owners of one 
truck and indicates that more than 2,000,000 individuals or business 
concerns are engaged in truck transportation, at least to the extent 
of owning one or more trucks. 

Whether trucking service by transportation companies will ever 
be developed to a point of efficiency sufficient to induce shippers to 
abandon their own trucks in its favor is a problem of keen interest 
to transportation economists. The great popularity of the truck has 
been due largely to its flexibility and speed—advantages which are 
a control of the transportation medium through ownership 
s given up. 


MERCHANTS AGAINST TRUCKS 


At a recent meeting of the Hume Commercial Club, Hume, 
Ill., the following resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote: 


Whereas, a large number of our citizens are employed by the rail- 
roads entering our city, who do their utmost in advancing the pros- 
perity and social as well as religious life of our community, trade 
with our merchants and professional men, and 

Whereas, the railroad companies are of far-reaching benefit and 
@ source of much financial gain to our city and county, pay a large 
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share of our taxes for the upkeep of our highways, and towards the 
maintenance of our schools and our churches, therefore, be it 

Resolved that we, the members of the Hume Commercial Club, 
which includes every mercantile establishment in our city, hereby 
pledge ourselves to discontinue the patronizing of the so-called truck 
freight haulers, and in the future to have all our merchandise shipped 
to us by railroad freight and railroad express, in so far as it is 
possible so to do. 


GASOLINE AND FREIGHT RATES 
(Railroad Data) 


For several years the railroads of the country, through the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, have conducted studies to de- 
termine the effect of freight rates on the distribution and price 
of a number of different commodities. These commodities in- 
clude grain, such as wheat, corn and oats; live stock; cotton; 
apples; watermelons, and so on. 

The results of these studies have shown uniformly that 
freight rates permit widespread distribution of the commodities 
studied; that the prices received by producers and paid by the 
public are determined by other factors than freight rates. 

More recently the Georgia Public Service Commission has 
made an analysis of the effect of freight rates on prices charged 
for gasoline in the state of Georgia, and has arrived at the 
same conclusions as those reached by the railroads’ studies of 
other commodities. 

A year ago the legislature of Georgia passed a resolution 
calling upon the Georgia Public Service Commission to inves- 
tigate freight rates on gasoline between points in Georgia as 
compared with rates obtaining to and within other states. This 
resolution was passed upon the assumption by the legislature 
that “freight rates constitute one of the principal items figured 
in arriving at the retail price of gasoline delivered to the con- 
sumer.” 


In its report to the legislature the Georgia Public Service 
Commission says: 


It is a matter of common knowledge, and is generally under- 
stood, that the price of gasoline throughout the north and south is 
based on the price in Oklahoma plus the freight rate from Okla- 
homa to the point of destination, but the investigation made by 
this Commission indicates clearly that such is not the case. In 
fact, in many instances it does not appear that the freight rate has 
any controlling part in the price of gasoline. 


The investigations of the commission showed that, generally 
speaking, “the prices of the larger oil companies are the same 
in each state at all of the larger distributing points where 
storage facilities are located, but in some cases there is a 
variation of price in the interior of the state where no storage 
facilities are located, and the town is served by tank wagon. 
In such cases the price is usually based on the price prevailing 
at the nearest distribution point plus 1 to 2 cents per gallon 
for tank wagon service. In some instances we find this tank 
wagon service cost is not added.” 

e commission found, among other things, that “the price 
of gasoline in Georgia was 3 cents per gallon less than at Chat- 
tanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., although the freight rate from 
—e to the Georgia points is greater than to the Tennessee 
points.” 

On the same date the price of gasoline at Charleston, S. C., 
was 22 cents, and at Savannah, Ga., it was 16% cents; or almost 
6 cents less than Charleston, although the freight rate from 
point of production to both points was approximately the same. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


On the basis of telegraphic reports from 362 mills, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association concludes that 
while the softwood lumber industry experienced a seasonal fall- 
ing off last week in production and shipments—orders being 
about the same— the movement was about as large as for the 
corresponding week of 1926. 

Reports from 116 hardwood mills reveal little change from 
the preceding week, but production is less than a year ago and 
shipments and orders much less. 

Altogether the 343 comparably reporting softwood mills had 
shipments 89 per cent, and orders 90 per cent, of actual produc- 
tion. For the southern pine mills these percentages were re- 
spectively 100 and 95; and for the west coast mills 84 and 92. 

Of the reporting mills, the 315 with an established normal 
production for the week of 227,189,583 feet, gave actual produc- 
tion 94 per cent, shipments 84 per cent and orders 86 per cent 
thereof. 

The following table compares the lumber movement, as re- 
flected by the reporting mills of seven softwood, and two hard- 
wood, — associations, for the three weeks indicatel; 000’s 
omitted: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 

Past Week Week, 1926 1927 (Revised) 

Soft- Hard- Soft- Hard- Soft- Hard- 

' wood wood wood wood wood wood 

Milla ........6..- 343 116 351 144 331 108 

Production ....225,733 18,564 216,267 21,196 244,697 18,260 

Shipments ..201,181 16,560 201,768 24,021 226,905 16,021 
Order (New 

Bus.) ..-.+-203,073 17,956 209,814 25,895 207,924 18,762 
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Politics, Politics, and More Politics—The national standard 
is again flying over the White House. In the language of the 
court newspapers, the President is “in residence” there. Vul- 
garly speaking, the President is working in the usual place. 
For some time before he went to the Black Hills he lived in 
the Patterson home because the White House roof was being 
repaired. That repairing job was much more complicated than 
going out the trap door armed with a piece of tin, a soldering 
pot, and a bucket of paint. Had it been so simple, the Presi- 
dent, if not restrained, possibly would have done the tinkering 
himself. Spending money uselessly is anathema to him. The 
man sent to the Vice-President’s office the first day Calvin 
Coolidge was in power almost had to take the telephone in- 
strument away from the Vice-President of the United States 
before he could carry out his order to put in a new cord and 
a new instrument. Coolidge could see no reason for cutting 
down the profit of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany by giving him a new instrument and having the old one 
rebuilt. However, the telephone company has figured out the 
cheapest way to handle such matters, knowing that if the in- 
strument is kept in service too long, the cost of making it as 
good as new is greater than if it is taken to the factory early. 
President Coolidge was horrified when the army engineers gave 
him an estimate as to the cost of repairing the roof and the 
attic of the White House, something like half a million dollars. 
He was so suspicious about that estimate that he sent for 
civilian engineers. In telling the newspaper correspondents 
about what he had done he said, as an excuse for going to 
civilian engineers: “You know when army engineers want to 
repair a house they take down everything except the chimney.” 
The estimates of the civilian engineers also ran into hundreds 
of thousands. The difference among them was not great. But 
the funny thing is that the actual cost was below the estimates. 
That is extremely unusual. The White House is so proportioned 
that its great size is not accurately appraised by the eye. It 
sets in a lot with a frontage almost equal to two city blocks. 
Giving it a new roof and new attic is like putting up an ordinary 
sized eight-story building, judging from the amount of hollow 
building tile and structural steel members piled on the drive- 
way and lawn when the work was begun. However, it is not 
the cost of a new roof and an attic the President will discuss 
now that the emblem denoting his presence in his usual place 
of residence has been raised over the new roof and attic. Poli- 
tics, more politics, and still more politics is what he will have 
to talk. Some will pray that he choose to run for the presi- 
dency in 1928. Others will pray.that he indorse the candidacy 
of this, that, or the other man, each as he thinks his interests 
run. Those who will be candidates for return to the House or 
Senate will desire him to run on the theory that he will be 
driving a band wagon big enough to carry them all through 
any battle lines the enemy can arrange. The others will plead 
for an indorsement, which, if sincere, will as surely result in 
the nomination of the indorsed one as the nomination of William 
H. Taft flowed from the indorsement of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Holding, as does every Republican president, the votes of the 
southern states in the hollow of his. hand, Calvin Coolidge can 
name his successor as the Republican standard bearer—which 
is not saying he can elect the man he names, because the Re- 
publican president has no such power. But, in the naming of 
a successor in the leadership of the party, a Republican presi- 
dent is just as powerful as ever was a Frankish king or em- 
peror, before the law of male primogeniture was established. 
Whether Coolidge will undertake to exercise that power is one 
of the unanswered questions. Ignoring questions is one of the 
most settled of Coolidge’s many well settled habits. 





Coyle Tells Them the Law.—P. W. Coyle, traffic commis- 
sioner of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, in a letter to 
Archibald Fries, of the Baltimore and Ohio, and other traffic 
vice-presidents and general traffic managers of the railroads, 
has called their attention to what he and many others believe 
to be the law on the subject of bills of lading, or dray tickets, 
presented to the railroads by shippers for their signature. “If 
the dray ticket, or other document describing the shipment 
presented to you by the shipper,” says he, “is not satisfactory 
to you, it is, of course, your privilege to fill out and sign such 
document as you may feel required to give to the shipper under 
the law.” That is the observation Mr. Coyle makes by way 
of comment on his understanding that the things about bills 
of lading that have been said by railroad traffic vice-presidents 
to shippers are a move on their part “to require the shippers to 
present, with each shipment, a formal or uniform bill of lading.” 
Mr. Coyle says the subject has been under discussion at different 
times in the last fifteen years. He says he believes the attitude 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce is pretty well understood. 
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“However,” he adds, “we hold that you have no right to demand 
that any particular document shall accompany a shipment 
offered for transportation, but that, under the law, you are 
required to give a receipt for each shipment delivered to you, 
if in proper condition, properly marked, and consigned to a point 
reached by you under your tariffs.” He said he trusted, in view 
of the fact that the law required the carrier to give a receipt, 
that it would be the pleasure of the gentlemen he was address- 
ing to desist from further agitation on the subject. He also 
asked them please to advise him. The whole tenor of his com- 
munication, it seems, is to the effect that the shipper is under 
no obligation to tender a bill of lading in the form prescribed 
in the carrier’s tariff. Further to inform the railroad vice- 
presidents, he sent them a copy of a memorandum on the sub- 
ject that he had sent to members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
dated May 25, 1922. In that memorandum he advised members 
not to be stampeded into making radical changes in either 
their forms of bills of lading or dray tickets. That was also 
the advice he had given in an earlier memorandum on the 
subject. The conclusion of the whole matter, it is believed, is 
that the duty of issuing a bill of lading or receipt is on the 
carrier. If the carrier publishes, in its tariffs, a form of bill of 
lading it will issue to a shipper, it must follow that publication, 
either by copying the description and list of the articles ten- 
dered for shipment, as written on the dray ticket or bill of 
lading presented by the shipper, on a form of its own, or run 
the risk of being punished for not observing its own tariffs. 
The statute lays no duty on the shipper. As a matter of fact, it 
is generally believed, time for both carrier and shipper is saved 
if the shipper, when he tenders his shipment, also tenders, for 
the carrier’s signature, a receipt for the goods in the form of a 
bill of lading such as is set forth in the classification. If the 
shipper does not present such a receipt, the time of his drayman 
and the clerk of the carrier is consumed in making up a receipt 
in the form the law requires the carrier to give. The shipper, 
for his own protection, must have a receipt. If his clerk writes 
his list of articles shipped on the form carried in the classifica- 
tion, which is the form the carrier is bound to give, then every- 
body’s time is saved. 





Lovely Soviet Postal Regulations.——The postal administra- 
tion of the Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics has advised 
the United States Post Office Department that, on November 1, 
new regulations regarding “literary publications and fashion 
journals in the prints mails” will become operative. So long 
as a single copy of a book or magazine is sent to a private 
person in what was once Russia, the addressee may have it 
without showing a license. However, if the Russian pines for 
“print articles containing fashion journals,” such are to be 
delivered to the private persons addressed only “if the respec- 
tive licenses are presented, regardless of the sender (private per- 
son or firm).” It is suggested that, if the article is aimed at 
the things that are now put out by fashion magazines, millions 
of male Americans will shout “Glory be” and hope the soviets 
are entirely successful with any destructive designs they may 
have. However, it is suspected, the object is to prevent the 
reestablishment of private business in fashionable attire of 
any sort, all in aid of Russia’s attempt to abolish the capitalistic, 
competitive system, in which the man who invents a_ better 
flivver than his neighbor is put on the pinnacle of wealth to 
which old Midas, Croesus, and other men held in more or less 
esteem when the world was younger would have to look up to 
see the inventor’s shoe laces. 





Motor Saturation Point Shoved Aheadi—In August, accord- 
ing to reports made to the directors of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the members of that organization turned 
out 310,075 cars and trucks. That was an increase of fourteen 
per cent over July and eight per cent over August, 1926. The 
cumulative total—that is, the total for the first eight months of the 
current calendar year—is eleven per cent ahead of 1926. The fig- 
ures include all the large companies except one. Due to the fact 
that that company is not in large scale production at this time, 
the gatherers of statistics warn the public that the total figures 
for the industry may be lower when the final reports have 
been tabulated. However, the increase in production by the 
majority of large manufacturers, according to the chamber’s 
report, “creates a favorable outlook, in the view of automotive 
leaders.” 7 





Why the Merchant Marine Languishes—Men who have 
thought on the subject of an American merchant marine, with- 
out first having come to a conclusion as to what should be 
done about it, as a rule can see why it is in as pindling a con- 
dition as it is. In the first place, when a foreigner buys Ameri- 
can goods he can and does designate the route or ship over 
which it shall move, except in the’rare times when there is a 
seller’s market. When an American buys foreign goods he 
designates the route. When he comes to designate the route 
he is faced with this condition: His competitor is free to des- 
ignate a foreign or an American bottom. Price usually dictates 
the choice. If the foreign bottom is cheaper he must choose 
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it unless he knows his competitor will also hire the usually more 
expensive American bottom. In other words, both are in a highly 
competitive market when they come to hire a boat. The for- 
eigner, if he is a Norwegian, knows that Norwegian ships, as 
a rule, make the lowest possible rates. If he is a Frenchman 
he knows that, unless he hires a French ship, he is likely to 
be put to greater expense than otherwise. Besides, hea may 
have, as is the fact in the matter of oil tankers, for instance, 
tank ships in which he or his colleagues have an interest and 
which ships are peculiarly equipped to land oil in French har- 
bors. American tankers, unless they are supplying American 
oil stations in Europe, as a rule, are too large for European 
buyers of oil. In other words, there are, in all foreign trade, 
peculiarities that tend to put positive financial limitations on 
American business men whose sentiments naturally would cause 
them to prefer American flag ships. Those financial considera- 
tions, in the vast majority of cases, it is believed, must have 
greater weight than sentiment—if the American desires to re- 
main solvent and stay in business. Of course, if he cares about 
neither money nor continuance in business, there is no reason 
why he should not insist on all his shipments being made in 
American bottoms.—A. E. H. 


MUST MAINTAIN EFFICIENCY 


“Efficient present day operation of the railroads must be 
continuously maintained not only by reason of the benefits that 
will thus accrue to the railroads ,but as an economic service 
to the country,” R. H. Aishton, president of the American Rail- 
way Association, told the members of the Signal Section of the 
association, at its meeting at Montreal, Canada, on September 15. 

Addressing the opening session of the convention of that 
organization at the Mount Royal Hotel, Mr. Aishton said: 


The railroads have made notable progress in the last few years. 
I doubt whether any industry in the world has made such tremendous 
strides in the matter of improved efficiency and greater economy in 
operation. This is reflected in many ways and has been brought 
about through various causes, the principal one of which being the 
expenditure of about five billions of dollars for additions to equip- 
ment and improvements to their other transportation facilities, there- 
by producing greater efficiency and reducing costs. 

Despite the unprecedented volume of freight traffic handled by 
the railroads in the first six months this year, there is a very satis- 
factory condition of transportation service. Only a few local instances 
of congestion or accumulation have occurred, with almost a complete 
absence of car shortage. This latter item is the more remarkable 
when we consider that in point of numbers, there has been practi- 
cally no increase in the total freight car ownership of the country 
during 1926 and 1927, as compared with earlier years of much lighter 
traffic when car shortages were expected annually at the great crop 
moving season. The answer lies in increased efficiency of railway 
operation; in getting a few added miles per day out of each car 
owned; in keeping a larger proportion of the cars and locomotives 
owned in condition for service, in replacing old and weak units with 
new and larger cars and locomotives, and in producing faster move- 
ment for all. 

Secretary Hoover has estimated that the loss to the American 
people in periods of transportation shortages, such as occurred a 
few years ago, could be calculated at a billion dollars for each of 
these periods; that the car shortages and transportation stringencies 
of 1919 and 1920 probably cost the business and industry of the 
country half of the total railroad rates that were collected from 
them. Now turn to the other side of the picture. The efficient 
service of the years just passed has enabled retail lumber dealers 
alone to carry on their business with approximately four billion less 
board feet in stock than six years ago, estimated to result in a 
saving of over $600,000,000 in capital in that one industry alone. The 
same effects are being felt in all lines of business with an accumula- 
tive total benefit that is almost incalculable. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loaded the week ended on September 3 
totaled 1,117,069 cars, according to reports filed by the carriers 


with the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 


This was an increase of 7,844 cars above the preceding 
week this year, increases being reported in the total loading 
of miscellaneous freight, merchandise and less-than-carload-lot 


freight and coke, with decreases in the loading of all other 
commodities. 


The total for the week of September 3 was a decrease of 
26,379 cars under the corresponding week in 1926, but an in- 
crease of 14,284 cars above the corresponding week in 1925. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts the week ended Sep- 


tember 3 and for the corresponding period of 1926 was reported 
as follows: ° 


Eastern District: Grain and grain products, 8,781 and 10,038; live 
stock, 2,961 and 3,137; coal, 45,424 and 49,585; coke, 2,655 and 3,061; 
nor protects, ar ge A foe aoe ig ME merchandise, 

i Nore My : an h ; miscellaneous, 109, and 114,060; total, 
1927, 249,613; 1926, 262,952 and 1925, 247,585. 

_ Allegheny District: Grain and grain 
live stock, 2,756 and 2,786; coal, 44,399 and 49,810; coke, 4,646 and 5,238; 
forest products, 3,273 and 3,870; ore, 12,816 and 14,577; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 58,062 and 57,054; miscellaneous, 95,617 and 96,021; total 
1927, 225,171; 1926, 233,511; and, 1925, 214,643. 

Pocahontas District: Grain and grain products, 261 and 367; live 
stock; 283 and 225; coal, 47,065 and 43,017; coke, 389 and 734; forest 
products 1,872 and 1,653; ore, 111 and 107; merchandise, L. C. L. 7,790 


and 7,407; miscellaneous, 6,845 and 6,534; total 1927, 64,616; 1926, 60,- 
044; and, 1925, 57,533. — 


roducts, 3,602 and 4,155; 
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Southern District: Grain and grain products, 4,492 and 3,759, 
live stock, 2,075 and 1,794; coal, 29,481 and_ 26,529; coke, 584 ang 
948; forest products 22,154 and 22,741; ore, 1,155 and 1,456; merchan. 
dise, L. C. L., 43,080 and 42,672; miscellaneous, 57,742 and 56,13§; 
total 1927, 160,763; 1926, 156,031; and 1925, 159,686. 

Northwestern District: Grain and grain products, 22,467 and _17,441. 
live stock, 7,252 and 8,612; coal, 8,578 and 7,181; coke, 1,295 and 1,672: 
forest products, 15,862 and 16,035; ore, 39,525 and 47,188; merchandise, 
L. C. L. 35,076 and 34,513; miscellaneous, 45,381 and 46,397; total 1997, 
175,436; 1926, 179,039; and 1925, 176,604. ; 

Central Western District: Grain and grain products, 15,476 ang 
15,045; live stock, 11,216 and 13,135; coal, 10,628 and 15,402; coke, 391 
and 329; forest products, 12,134 and 12,064; ore, 3,547 and 4,168; mer. 
chandise, L. C. L. 34,737 and 36,032; miscellaneous, 68,530 and 71,928: 
total 1927, 156,649; 1926, 168,103; and 1925, 161,106. 

Southwestern District: Grain and grain products, 5,354 and 4,894; 
live stock, 3,526 and 3,442; coal, 5,105 and 5,756; coke, 183 and_ 175; 
forest products, 8,908 and 10,178; ore, 506 and 472; merchandise, L, ¢, 
L., 17,618 and 18,007; miscellaneous, 43,621 and 40,844; total 1927, 
84,821; 1926, 83,768; and 1925, 85,628. 

Total all roads: Grain and grain products, 60,433 and 55,692; live 
stock, 30,069 and 33,131; coal, 190,680 and 197,280; coke, 10,133 and 
12,157; forest products, 69,387 and 71,774; ore, 61,423 and 74,803; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 267,257 and 266,691; miscellaneous, 427,687 and 
431,920; total 1927, 1,117,069; 1926, 1,143,448; and, 1925; 1,102,785. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1927 1926 1925 
Five weeks in January......... 4,524,749 4,428,256 4,456,949 
Four weeks in February........ 3,823,931 3,677,332 3,623,047 
Four weeks in March........... 4,016,395 3,877,397 3,702,413 
Dive Weens IF Apill...cccccccsees 4,890,749 4,791,006 4,710,903 
Four weeks in May.......ceceee 4,096,742 4,145,820 3,869,306 
Pour Weeks im. JUNG. ...0s0ccces 3,974,160 4,089,340 3,965,872 
Five weeks in July...... Selaavaea 4,935,397 5,213,759 4,945,091 
Four weeks in August.......... 4,249,359 4,388,118 4,321,427 
Week of September 3........... 1,117,069 1,143,448 1,102,785 
WOE. Said chewawarionsaaseereaen 35,628,551 35,754,476 


34,697,793 


JULY FREIGHT VOLUME 


The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class 1 rail- 
roads in July amounted to 38,382,108,000 net ton miles, the 
Bureau of Railway Economics has announced. This was a de- 
crease of 3,335,143,000 net ton miles or eight per cent under 
July, 1926, when freight traffic was the greatest for any July 
on record. 

All districts reported decreases in freight traffic in July 
compared with the same month last year, the eastern district 
showing a decrease of 8.5 per cent, the southern 5.5 per cent and 
the western 8.3 per cent. 

For the first seven months in 1927, the volume of freight 
handled by the Class 1 railroads was the greatest for any cor- 
responding period ever reported, amounting to 272,374,299,000 
net ton miles. This was an increase of 3,524,330,000 net ton 
miles or 1.3 per cent above the corresponding period last year, 
which had previously marked the high record. 

Railroads in the eastern district for the seven months’ 
period reported an increase of 1.7 per cent above the same period 
in 1926, while the southern district reported a decrease of 1.5 
per cent. The western district reported an increase of 1.9 per 
cent. 


CAR MOVEMENT AND LOADING 


The average daily movement per freight car for the first 
seven months of 1927 was 29.8 miles, the highest mark ever 
attained in any corresponding period, according to reports filed 
by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. This 
was an inrease of one-half of one mile above the best previous 
average established in the first seven months of 1926. 

The daily average movement per car in July was 29.1 miles 
compared with 30.5 miles in July last year. In computing the 
average movement per day, account is taken of all freight cars 
in service, including cars in transit, cars in process of being 
loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing or awaiting repairs and 
also cars on side tracks for which no load is immediately 
available. : 

The average load per car for the first seven months in 1927 
was 27.3 tons, an increase of three-tenths of one ton above the 
average for the first seven months in 1926. The average load per 
car for the month of July this year was 27 tons compared with 
27.6 tons in July last year. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 23-31 was 214,985, as compared with 238,655 in the pre- 
ceding period, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. The average daily shortage was 151 
as compared with an average daily shortage in the previous 
period of 214. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 113,039; ventilated box, 209; auto and furniture, 10,653; total 
box, 123,910; flat, 4,800; gondolas, 29,038; hopper 24,166; total coal, 
53,204; coke, 708; D. D. stock, 2,359; S. D. stock, 16,065; refrigerator, 
12,693; tank, 300; miscellaneous, 960; total 214,985. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 25,250 box, 325 auto 
and furniture, 350 S. D. stock, 1,275 refrigerator, 446 miscel- 
laneous, and no shortage. 
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SOUTHERN LIME REVISION 


A revision on rates on lime in southern territory on which 
the shippers and carriers have been working since early in 1923 
will go into effect as soon as the publishing agents can prepare 
their material. The Commission, by division 1, in a report writ- 
ten by Commissioner Lewis, in I. and S. No. 2874, fourth section 
application No. 600 and others, mimeographed, has found justi- 
fied the rates proposed by the carriers in schedules which were 
to have become effective on various days between March 12 and 
March 29, 1927. The order of suspension has been vacated and 
the proceeding discontinued. In fourth section order No. 9627, 
relief has been denied, because no relief other than that granted 
in fourth section order No. 9293, the benefits of which have been 
extended to the Gulf & Ship Island, the same as to the so-called 
weak lines, was needed. 

These revised rates will apply from producing points in 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to desti- 
nations throughout the southern territory. 

Seemingly, the new rates will go into effect with less dis- 
satisfaction than is usual in the case of general revisions. Com- 
missioner Lewis dealt with a number of local situations. His 
language in those instances was either directly to the effect that 
what the carriers had proposed was satisfactory to protestants 
or that what the Commission was directing to be done would 
remove the objections. 


The revision was undertaken to remove fourth section de- 
partures, the moving consideration in so many of the cases that 
have been considered by the Commission in the past eight years, 
and the establishment of rates on a uniform basis in the south- 
ern territory. The study of the rates, with a view to the change 
that has been made, was begun by the carriers in 1922 and early 
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30,000 pounds. The scale was the same as that proposed by the 
Georgia commission for use in Georgia. Modifications were made 
and in the latter part of 1923, Mr. Lewis said, the modified scale 
was considered by shippers and carriers at a public hearing. 
At the request of shippérs the carriers proposed an alternative 
scale based on a minimum of 60,000 pounds, the rates being 80 
per cent of those based on the 30,000 pound minimum. Later 
that minimum was reduced to 50,000, with the rates the same 
percentage of those on the 30,000 minimum. 


Specific rates made in accordance with the scales and not 
the scales themselves are carried in the suspended tariffs. 
After the schedules were filed many protests were made. Like- 
wise many shippers asked that, the rates be allowed to become 
effective. After the hearings, Mr. Lewis said, all protests ex- 
cept three were withdrawn. He discussed the situations which 
made it desirable, in the view of the protestants, to allow their 
objections to stand. The three were Norfolk producers, Poto- 
_— Poultry Food Company and New Orleans Joint Traffic 

ureau. 


All the state commissions either have approved or are ex- 
pected to approve the rates. Virginia and North Carolina, Mr. 
Lewis said, had peculiar conditions which precluded action in 
those states prior to the approval of the interstate rates. 


The report indicated the basis upon which rates should be 
made from the Martinsburg, W. Va., group; from producing points 
in southern territory to Braithwaite, La., and to destinations in 
Louisiana territory west of the Mississippi, suggestions as to 
how they would handle those situations having been made by 
the carriers which seemed satisfactory to shippers interested. 
Mr. Lewis said those dispositions should become effective con- 
temporaneously or as nearly contemporaneously as possible with 
the rates found justified. The question whether the rates applied 
to crushed oyster shell lime, raised by Potomac Poultry Feed 
Company, was not passed upon. The carriers contended the 
rates did not apply. 


NEW LINE TO TAP OIL TRAFFIC 


The formal report of the Commission, by division 4, on the 
applications of the Clinton & Oklahoma Western and the Clinton- 
Oklahoma-Western of Texas (see Traffic World September 10, 
p. 572) shows that the new construction will be about 95 miles 
long and will afford an outlet for petroleum and its products 
from Pampas, Tex., and, lead, as the promoters believe, to the 
development of new oil fields. It will also furnish a facility for 
taking oil field supplies into the new territory. The expansion 
will run from Cheyenne, Okla., to Pampas, Tex. The application 
was filed originally by the Clinton & Oklahoma Western for the 
whole project but after the hearing the application was amended 
so as to provide for the construction of the line in Oklahoma, 
about 25 miles long, by the original applicant and of the part 
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in Texas by the hyphenated company, a Texas corporation, the 
Texas part of the extension being about 70 miles long. 

Frank Kell, the principal stockholder in the parent corpora- 
tion, is to finance the project. Application for permission to 
issue securities, the report says, will be made later. The Okla- 
homa end of the extension is estimated to cost $718,604, includ- 
ing $25,000 for equipment. The cost of the Texas end is esti- 
mated at $1,704,643, including $58,000 for equipment via what 
is called the northern route, and $2,025,202, by what is known 
as the Wheeler route. The certificate authorizes construction 
via the northern route, work to be begun not later than May 1, 
1928, and completed not later than June 30, 1929. 

The territory to be immediately served, as distinguished 
from that to be served in competition with gther lines, is a strip 
about 40 miles wide lying between the Canadian River on the 
north and the north fork of the Red River on the south. The 
Commission denied the application for permission to retain 
excess earnings, saying the facts put into the record did not 
warrant retention. 

Objection to the extension, the report said, was filed by the 
Santa Fe and one of its subsidiaries, but they did not appear 
at the hearing, hence the first announcement in the form used 
for uncontested finance cases. 


NO NEW HAVEN UNDERWRITING 


The Commission, by division 4, in finance docket 6441, 
stock of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, mimeographed, 
has approved the plan under which the New Haven may issue 
not exceeding $49,036,700 par amount of cumulative 7 per cent 
preferred stock, the stock to be sold at not less than par, and 
a like amount of common stock, issued from time to time and 
exchanged for a like amount of preferred stock, share for share, 
without authority, however, to have the issue underwritten by 
J. P. Morgan & Company on a 2 per cent commission or any 
other basis. The Commission could not see any necessity for 
the New Haven to pay out $980,000 for such a service. 

Commissioner Woodlock, in a concurring report, said he 
disapproved the underwriting contract, tentatively entered into 
between the railroad and the banking house “solely upon the 
ground of economy.” He said he was convinced that, having 
in mind the excellent character and handsome yield of the 
security to be offered, together with the present state of the 
investment markét, it was not necessary for the company to 
insure the sale of the issue by means of the underwriting. In 
the second place, he said, he was not convinced that so far as 
the future of the company’s credit standing in the market was 
concerned, the agreement would result in such an enhancement 
as to justify a present expenditure of $980,000 for that purpose. 
Continuing, he said: 


It seems to me, indeed, that demonstration by the company of 
its ability to sell the new stock without invoking this aid, would be 
apt to prove of at least as much benefit thereto. As I conceive the 
duties of this Commission in questions of this character our main 
consideration should be that of economy in the raising of such new 
carrier capital as may be found proper or necessary. Whatever 
method of raising this capital will best accomplish this result is the 
method which, in my judgment, is indicated by the law for approval 
by this Commission. Whether ‘continuous,’ as opposed to “‘competi- 
tive’ banking, will best serve the purpose; whether new issues should 
be underwritten or not underwritten, are questions to be determined 
by us in the light of the facts as they exist at the time. Apart 
from this question of economy I conceive it to be ordinarily no direct 
concern of ours who buys or sells railroad securities, nor how they 
are bought and sold. It is for other agencies of regulation or gov- 
ernment to deal with such other questions as may arise in connection 
with these matters. Our duties and our authority end with the duties 
imposed and the authority conferred on us by the legislation placed 
in our hands for enforcement, and economy I regard as the goal pri- 
marily and mainly envisaged by those duties and by that authority. 


The company desired authority to issue the new stock as 
part of its plan to retire a note for $43,000,000 held by the 
United States Treasury and which the Secretary of the Treasury 
had promised to hold until October 15. On account of the short 
time in which to act before October 15, the company, according 
to the report, felt it desirable to have the issue underwritten 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. so as to assure the flotation. It sug- 
gested that if it did not float the issue its credit would be hurt. 
The Commission, in discussing the point, said: 


We are not convinced that the applicant is justified in incurring 
the expense of underwriting. A letter dated July 15, 1927, addressed 
to the applicant’s stockholders, calls attention to the fact that the 
preferred stock-dividend requirements will amount to $3,432,000 an- 
nually, but will be offset by a reduction of interest charges in the 
amount of $2,942,000 annually, making the net increase of payments 
out of net income only $490,000 a year; and points out that the ap- 
plicant would have had $11,337,000 in 1925 and $11,185,000 in 1926 
to meet the dividend requirements, or more than 3.25 times the 
amount thereof. With such a favorable showing, most of the stock 
should be taken through the exercise of subscription rights and the 
applicant should have little difficulty in effecting satisfactory arrange- 
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ments for disposing of any of the stock not taken by subscribers. 
As to the necessity for underwriting in order that the applicant may 
be assured of funds sufficient to pay the $43,000,000 note, by October 
15, 1927, any funds received from the sale of stock may be applied 
before that date to the reduction of the principal of the note, pro 
tanto, and the applicant should be able to arrange with bankers to 
take over the unpaid balance of the note with the understanding 
that partial payments may be made on the principal from time to 
time on any interest-payment date. 

Our order to be entered herein will provide that the preferred 
stock shall be offered for subscription at par to the holders of the 
applicant’s common stock and convertible debentures as proposed, 
any stock not taken by subscription to be sold in such manner as 
the applicant may determine at a price to net the applicant not 
less than par, and will permit the applicant to use the proceeds 
from the sale of the stock to pay the $43,000,000 note now held by 
the secretary of the treasury and other obligations of the applicant 
to the United States, or, in the event the proceeds are not sufficient 
to pay the note, to use the proceeds to reduce the principal of the 
note and/or to pay other indebtedness of the applicant to the United 
States. 


The statutes of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, in which states the New Haven is incorporated, require 
that before a corporation chartered by them issues any stock 
the issue shall be approved by the state commission. The re- 
port in this case says the applicant neither sought nor obtained 
the approval of any state regulatory body for the issue pro- 
posed. On that phase the report said: 


The Gegeatenens of public utilities of the commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts has made representations to the effect that, without its 
approval, the proposed issue will not be legally authorized or valid. 
Counsel for the applicant had filed an opinion to the contrary. They 
have also filed a brief in support of the proposition that under section 
20a of the act we have exclusive jurisdiction over the issuance of 
securities by railroad corporations subject to the act, and that state 
laws oe, such issuance were superseded by the enactment of 
that section. o question as to our jurisdiction is raised. Whether 
or not in order to be valid the issue must also have the approval 
of the department of public utilities, we do not consider it necessary 
to determine. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has applied for authority to 
operate over the line of the Denver & Rio Grande Western between 
Pueblo and Portland, Colorado., and to abandon its own line between 
those points, a distance of 26 miles. The applicant, in explanation 
of its request, said that its line had been so seriously damaged by 
floods that it could not operate trains over it, and that the line of 
a Denver & Rio Grande between those points practically parallel its 

ne. 

The Montgomery & Erie Railway has asked for authority to ex- 
tend the maturity date on $40,500 of second mortgage extension 5 
per cent bonds, for a period of thirty years from October 1, 1927. 

The Seaboard Air Line has asked for authority to issue $1,184,000 
of 6 per cent first and consolidated bonds to reimburse its treasury 
for expenditures to be made in acquiring the stock and bonds of 
the Naples, Seaboard & Gulf. Application to make that acquisition 
was filed at the same time the application for authority to issue the 
bonds was submitted. The road is 20.5 miles long and extends from 
Estero to Naples, Fla. At the same time the Naples, Seaboard & 
Gulf asked permission to issue $1,179,000 of first mortgage 25 year 6 
per cent gold bonds to pay off its indebtedness incurred in connection 
a construction of its line and to sell the bonds to the Sea- 

oard. 

The Atlantic & Western Railway has asked for authority to issue 
$60,000 of first mortgage bonds and $181,500 of common stock, the 
securities to be used in acquiring the property of the Atlantic & 
Western Railroad, which extends from Sanford to Lillington, N. C., a 
distance of 24 miles. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has asked for authority to 
issue $40,000,000 of secured 4.5 per cent gold bonds. It desires to 
use the proceeds to retire $28,862,000 of notes pice | at various 
times in 1927 and 1928. The remainder of the money it desires to 
use to reimburse its treasury for expenditures made for additions 
and betterments. It proposes to sell the bonds to Speyer & Co. at 
92.5 per cent of par. 

The Southern Pacific has asked for a certificate allowing it to 
acquire the Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co., which extends 
from Truckee to Lake Tahoe, Calif., a distance of about 14.5 miles. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has applied for permission 
to acquire the Lackawanna & Montrose, which owns the line extend- 
ing from Montrose to Alford Junction, Pa., a distance of 10 miles. 
The Lackawanna now owns 99 per cent of the capital stock of the 
Montrose. The applicant says the complete acquisition would result 
in a saving of $10,000 a year. 

The Tonopah & Goldfield has asked for authority to abandon 
approximately seven miles of line between Main Line Junction and 
McSweeny Junction, Nev. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Commission, by division 4, has granted the motion of the 
Baltimore & Ohio to dismiss its application for permission to issue 
for pledge, $11,425,500 of its refunding and general mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds and $422,500 of 6 per cent Toledo-Cincinnati division first 
lien and refunding mortgage bonds. The company asked to have its 
application dismissed because it had made other arrangements for 
the financing it intended doing by pledging the bonds it asked to 
issue. In the same docket number, however, the Commission author- 
ized the Baltimore & Ohio to issue $529,000 of its 6 per cent Toledo- 
Cincinnati division first lien and _ refunding mortgage bonds, which 
bonds are to be pledged in accordance with the terms of the mort- 
gage. The Commission has authorized subsidiaries of the Baltimore 
& Ohio to issue bonds and deliver them on the order of the parent 
company to trustees under the mortgages. 

he Commission, by division 4, has authorized the Cisco & North- 
eastern to issue $1,273,230 of 6 per cent promissory notes, the notes 
to be delivered to the Texas & Pacific for advances made by the 
latter for construction purposes. ‘ 

The Commission has authorized the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad Co. to issue $3,822,000 of general mortgage 4.5 
per cent bonds, series C, to be delivered to the Pennsylvania, at par, 
in partial reimbursement for expenditures for additions and better- 
ments and for advances. It has also authorized the Pennsylvania 
to assume obligation and liability, as lessee, in respect of those bonds. 

The Commission, by division 4, has authorized the Fort Worth & 
Denver South Plains to issue $200,000 of capital stock which is 
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to be sold at par and the proceeds used.to defray, in part, the cost 
of construction. It has authorized, in the same dockets, the Colo- 
rado & Southern to acquire control of the Fort Worth & Denver 
South Plains by the purchase of stock, and the leasing of the Fort 
Worth & Denver South Plains by the Fort Worth & Denver City. 

The Commission, by division 4, has authorized the Central of 
New Jersey to assume obligation and liability in respect of $1,064,000 
of 4.5 per cent equipment trust gold certificates which are to be sold 
at not less than 100.653 per cent of par and accrued dividends. The 
proceeds are to be used in the procurement of equipment. 

The Seaboard Air Line has been authorized to issue $1,948,500 of 
first and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, series A, and pledge and 
repledge the bonds as collateral for short term notes. That company 
has also been ‘authorized to issue refunding mortgage bonds in an 
aggregate amount, which, when taken at their fair market value at 
the time of pledge, will not exceed $1,251,398.06, the bonds to be 
pledged under the applicant’s first and consolidated mortgage. 

The Wilmington & Northern has been authorized to extend, from 
December 1, 1927, to December 1, 1977, the maturity of $353,500 of its 
first mortgage bonds. The Reading Co. has been authorized to assume 


obligation and liability for the payment of the principal and interest 
on those bonds. 


SOUTHERN CLASS RATE ADDENDA 


Attempt of the southern carriers to start consideration, in 
a joint conference with shippers, of their proposal to cancel 
nearly all less-than-carload commodity rates, scheduled at At- 
lanta September 12, resulted in adjournment without day. 
Shippers, who held a meeting before the hour set for beginning 
consideration of the hundreds of items on the Southern Freight 
Committee’s docket, adopted resolutions setting forth their view 
that cancellation of less-than-commodity rates and revision of 
classification ratings and exceptions to the classification should 
be held together in one bundle. 

The carriers proposed that the cancellation of rates and 
changes in classification should be handled in two proceedings. 
They appointed the meeting in Atlanta for consideration of the 
cancellation proposals. They set down the consideration of the 
classification changes to be begun at Cincinnati September 20. 
The shippers suggested consolidation of the two things, generally 
regarded as outgrowths of the southern class rate case, and a 
joint petition to the Commission to institute an appropriate 
proceeding. The shippers made it clear that, in their estima- 
tion, no progress could be made by going ahead with the At- 
lanta hearing. Views presented to the railroad committee by 
the shippers are as follows: 


Be it resolved by the Southern Traffic League and various ship- 
per organizations and individual shipper at a meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., on September 12, 1927. 

1: That the following views and opinions be expressed and trans- 
mitted to the meeting of the Southern Freight Association, Fourth 
Section Committee, to be held at two o’clock p. m., this day: 

2: The railroads, in separate proposals, have invited conference 
with all interested shippers concerning the cancellation of practically 
all less than carload commodity rates and the revision of classifica- 
tion ratings on some 1,875 items, mostly in the nature of increases. 
Incorporated in such railroad proposals is the feature that all such 
changes shall become effective contemporaneously with the general 
southern class rate revision. Very little time has elapsed between 
the dates of notices concerning such very important matters and the 
holding of this meeting today. Neyertheless the greater number of 
representatives of affected shipper interests have conferred with 
—_ other today and unanimously agreed to advise the carriers as 
ollows: 

(a) The class rate revision will make advisable a number of 
changes in Classification, classification exceptions, and the elimina- 
tion of various less than carload commodity rates. 

(b) Proper consideration and determination of what changes of 
such kinds properly should be made must await effectiveness of the 
southern class rate revision because otherwise it is not practicable 
for the shippers or carriers to fairly determine in advance the in- 
fluence of sueh class rate changes upon the matters here pending for 
discussion. It is therefore very strongly urged that such class rate 
revision go forward without delay and without reference to the 
matter of classification or elimination of any less than carload com- 
modity rates. 

(c) Some practicable plan of procedure must be determined so 
as to enable full and fair consideration of the merits of each change 
in classification, less than carload commodity rate and classification 
exception, state and interstate. At least the shipper interests are 
very insistent that those subjects must all be considered, and kept 
together, so that whether in conferences with the carriers or by 
Commission proceedings the questions of classification, cancellation of 
less than carload commodity rates, and classification exceptions, shall 
be dealt with and disposed of at the same time and by the same men. 

(d) It is, of course, utterly impossible for the shippers here and 
now, on such short notice, to deal with these numerous individual 
changes, and of course it is equally impossible to expect either the 
carriers or shippers to agree upon any one or more controlling rules for 
the disposition of all these numerous items. Therefore, whatever plan 
of further procedure be determined upon it must involve an ar- 
rangement for the orderly consideration of either individual items or 
by a grouping of those which are related. Whether conferences of 
such sort with the railroads would be feasible, extending as they 
would over so long a time, is very doubtful but the shippers would 
be glad to receive suggestions of the carriers as to what form of 
conference proceedings they would consider practicable enabling the 
joint consideration of the matter of classification, classification ex- 
ceptions and less than carload commodity rates by items in detail. 

(e) It is the shippers’ present idea that perhaps it would be 
better for the carriers and shippers to agree at once upon the filing 
of a joint request with the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
institution of an appropriate proceeding and arranging the settings 
in such way as to promote the greatest convenience and to extend 
the greatest assurance of individual opportunity of specific presenta- 
tion. Necessarily such idea of Commission proceedings must carry 
with it suitable arrangements for cooperative action between the 
federal and state commissions. 

In conclusion, and in substance, it is the unanimous view of 
the shippers that no progress towards consideration of the matters 
involved in the several railroad proposals can be made at this time 
beyond decision to hold them in complete abeyance until shortly after 
effectiveness of the southern class rate revision. 
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COAL TO NEW ENGLAND 


In a report on No. 15006, rates, charges, regulations and 
practices governing transportation of anthracite coal, which, 
notwithstanding its title, is a fight between northern lines and 
operators, on the one hand, and between the southern lines 
and southern operators, on the other, for the New England and 
the middle Atlantic states soft coal markets, Examiners Irving 
L. Koch and W. J. Harris have recommended, broadly speaking, 
a narrowing of the spread in transshipment rates, as between 
New York, on the one hand, and Philadelphia and Baltimore, on 
the other, the establishment of additional joint rates and through 
routes on prepared sizes of high and low volatile soft coal from 
districts in Virginia, West Virginia and Eastern Kentucky to 
destinations in the New England and middle Atlantic states 
over designated routes. 

As to the additional joint rates and through routes recom- 
mended, they represent an advantage for the Clearfield, Meyers- 
dale and Cumberland-Piedmont districts, served by the Penn- 
sylvania and Baltimore & Ohio, respectively. When, as an ex- 
pedient to meet the situation caused by the last anthracite 
strike, the Commission ordered the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates from the southern districts, the basis 
was a rate of $1.10 over:the rate from the Clearfield district. 
Koch and Harris, in their report, recommend giving the northern 
fields a spread of $1.25, Clearfield under the southern districts. 

The foregoinng constitutes a broad outline of the recom- 
mendations made by the two examiners. They worked from 
the former reports in this case, 101 I. C. C. 363, and 104 I. C. C. 
341, as a foundation. It does not cover the details of the report, 
the spread over the northern routes in New England, for ex- 
ample, being greater than the $1.25 spread herein mentioned. 

In the first report mentioned, the Commission required the 
establishment of joint rates on prepared sizes of low volatile 
coal from points in the New River, Pocahontas, Tug River and 
Clinch Valley No. 1 districts of Virginia and West Virginia to 
points in New England on the Boston & Maine and the New 
Haven and to specified destinations on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Long Island railroads. 

In the 104 I. C. C. 341 report, referred to by the examiners 
as the supplemental report, the Commission required the estab- 
lishment of additional joint rates applicable on prepared sizes 
of high and low volatile from the districts hereinbefore men- 
tioned and in eastern Kentucky, and on the semi-anthracite 
coal from Virginia, to all points in New England and to other 
points in the middle Atlantic states. 

The additional rates expired by limitation on April 30, 1926. 
The report of the examiners, if adopted, will require the re- 
establishment of through routes and joint rates on a basis as- 
sumed to be more favorable to the northern operators and 
northern railroads, following, in that respect, the general outline 
of the decisions in the Lake Cargo Coal and the Indiana-Illinois 
Coal Case, in so far as the interests of northern lines and 
operators are supposed to be concerned. 

Upon request of many consumers and mine operators that 
the temporary rates, put in to meet the emergency caused by 
the hard coal strike, this proceeding was reopened for further 
hearing with respect to the reasonableness and prejudicial char- 
acter of the rates, charges, regulations and practices governing 
the transportation of the bituminous and semi-bituminous coals 
and coke from all mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia ,and eastern Kentucky to all points in 
Virginia, the District of Columbia, and in the middle Atlantic 
and New England states; also as to the semi-anthracite coal in 
Virginia to the destination territory specified. 


The rates in question were considered in the following 
order: All-rail track delivery rates on bituminous coal from 
the northern fields to the middle Atlantic and New England 
states; tidewater rates on bituminous coal from the northern 
fields to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore and from the 
southern fields to Hampton Roads; and all-rail rates on bitumin- 
nous and semi-anthracite from the southern fields to the middle 
Atlantic and New England states. 


The issues considered in this report, the examiners said, 
developed for the most part as a result of the domestic fuel 
needs of New England. They said that until recent years New 
England had depended almost entirely upon anthracite coal 
for its domestic fuel, but that, owing to scarcity of supply, 
prices, and other reasons, the consumers in New England had 
been gradually turning more and more to soft coal. They said 
the consumption of soft coal in New England varied from year 
to year, but that it was approximately 20,000,000 tons a year. 
In 1925, they said, 64 per cent was shipped over rail-and-water 
routes through New York harbor, Philadelphia and Hampton 
Roads. The tidewater coal moving to New England through 
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New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore originated in the north- 
ern fields and that moving through Hampton Roads in the 
southern fields. In 1925, 83 per cent of the tidewater movement 
through those ports, the examiners said, originated in the 
southern fields. 

This proceeding, Koch and Harris said, was broadened to 
include tidewater rates from the northern and southern fields 
and the all-rail rates from the northern fields to the middle 
Atlantic and New England states upon the request of the north- 
ern operators. Those operators, the examiners said, contended 
that there was no necessity for joint rates from the southern 
fields, but said that, if the Commission determined otherwise, 
decision as to such joint rates from the southern fields also 
required the consideration of the rates from the northern fields 
and the tidewater rates from both fields. 


In disposing of the track-delivery rates from the northern 
fields the examiners said: 


Upon this record the Commission should find that the track- 
delivery rates assailed from the northern fields are not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful, without prejudice to different conclusions which 
may be reached in proceedings concerned only with rates to par- 
ticular points or destination groups. 


As to tidewater rates via New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, the examiners said the northern operators alleged the 
transshipment rates to New York were unduly prejudicial to that 
port and shippers using it and unduly preferential of Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. In disposing of the tidewater feature of 
the case the examiners said: 


The Commission should find that the tidewater rates from the 
northern fields are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, except 
as appears in the next succeeding paragraph. 

The Commission should further find that the rates from the 
northern fields to New York, lower and upper ports, for export and 
coastwise movement, are, and for the future will be, unduly preju- 
dicial and preferential to the extent that they respectively exceed, or 
may exceed, the corresponding rates contemporaneously maintained 
to Philadelphia by more than 25 and 30 cents, and to Baltimore by 
more than 32 and 37 cents. 

The Commission should further find that the tidewater rates from 
the southern fields to Hampton Roads, and the relationship between 
those rates and the tidewater rates from the northern fields to north- 
ern ports, are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


As to the track delivery rates from the southern fields, the 
ones involving the question of the spread of the southern dis- 
tricts over the measuring rate from the Clearfield district, 
the examiners said: 


The Commission should find that joint rates and through routes 
on prepared sizes (lump, egg, stove, and nut) of low-volatile and 
high-volatile bituminous coal, in carloads, from mines in the southern 
fields on the Chesapeake & Ohio; Norfolk & Western; Virginian; 
New York Central; Kanawha Central; Winifrede; Kanawha, Glen 
Jean & Eastern; Sewell Valley; and Greenbrier & Eastern to destina- 
tions hereinafter specified are desirable in the public interest. 


The Commission should further find that the existing adjustment 
of rates on the above mentioned prepared sizes of bituminous coal, 
in carloads, from mines in the southern fields on the Chesa ke & 
Ohio; Norfolk & Western; Virginian; New York Central; anawha 
Central; Winifrede; Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern; Sewell Valley; 
and Greenbrier & Eastern to the destinations hereinafter designated 
considered as a whole, is unjust, unreasonable, and unduly prejudicial 
or unduly preferential in the relation of such rates to each other 
and to the corresponding rates from the northern fields to the same 
destinations; and that the just and reasonable maximum rates over 
the routes designated in the orders herein of July 22 and November 
28, 1925, as modified or supplemented by subsequent orders, which 
routes are found to be just and reasonable, will be as follows: 


(a) From all mines on the aforementioned carriers in the New 
River, Pocahontas, Tug River, and Clinch Valley Nos. 1 and 2 dis- 
tricts to all points on the Boston & Maine Railroad, rates which 
shall not exceed the rates on low-volatile bituminous coal, in car- 
loads prescribed in the Commission’s order herein of July 22, 1925, 
as modified or supplemented by subsequent orders, from the New 
River, Pocahontas, Tug River, and Clinch Valley No. 1 districts to 
the same destinations. 

(b) From all mines embraced in paragraph (a) to all points on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, rates which shall 
not exceed by more than 15 cents the rates on low-volatile bitum- 
inous coal, in carloads, prescribed in the Commission’s order herein 
of July 22, 1925, as modified or supplemented by subsequent orders, 
from the New River, Pocahontas, Tug River, and Clinch Valley No. 
1 districts to the same destinations. 


(c) From all mines embraced in paragraph (a) to all points on the 
Central New England; Grafton & Upton; Narragansett Pier; and 
Long Island railroads; to all points in the state of New Jersey; and 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., on the Pennsylvania Railroad, rates which shall 
not exceed by more than $1.25 the rates yoo ne re ed maintained 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad from the Clearfield District to the same 
destinations, provided that where the resulting rate to any point 
is lower than the resulting rate to any intermediate point over the 
same route, the rate to intermediate point may be observed as maxi- 
mum to the more distant point. 

(d) From all mines embraced in paragraph (a) to all points on 
the Boston & Albany; Central Vermont; Maine Central; Montpelier 
& Wells River; Rutland; and St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, 
rates which shall not exceed by more than $2.10 the rates contem- 
poraneously maintained by the Pennsylvania Railroad from the 
Clearfield district to the same destinations, provided that where the 
resulting rate to any point is lower than the resulting rate to any 
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intermediate point over the same route, the rate to the intermediate 
point may be observed as maximum to the more distant point. 

(e) From all mines embraced in paragraph (a) to points on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, namely, (1) Tuxedo and Edgewood, Md., and 
points between said destinations, $3.60; (2) Perryman and Iron Hill, 
Md., and points between said destinations, $3.85; and (3) Newark 
— oe and Morrisville, Pa., and points between said destina- 
tions, .09. : 

(f) From all mines embraced in paragraph (a) to points on ,the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, namely, (1) Alexandria Junction and Van 
Bibber, Md., and points between said destinations, $3.60; (2) Sewell 
and Barksdale Md. and points between said destinations, $3.85; and 
(3) Newark, Del., and Philadelphia, Pa., and points between said 
destinations, $4.09. 

a From all mines in the Kanawha, Coal River, Logan, Kenova, 
and Thacker districts to all points in the territory of destination de- 
scribed in the proceeding paragraphs (a) to (f), inclusive, rates which 
shall not exceed the rates contemporaneously maintained from the 
New River, Pocahontas, and Tug River districts to the same destina- 
tions by more than 30 cents. / 

From all mines in the Big Sandy and eastern Kentucky dis- 
tricts on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad to all points in the territory 
of destination described in the preceding paragraph (a) to (f), in- 
clusive, rates which shall not exceed the rates contemporaneously 
maintained from the New River, Pocahontas, and Tug River dis- 
tricts to the same destinations by more than 45 cents. : 

Joint rates on the foregoing bases shall apply in connection 
with a minimum weight of marked capacity of the car, except that 
when the car is loaded to its full visible (cubic) capacity, actual 
weight at point of origin shall govern. 

An order should issue modifying the order of July 22, 1925, and 
giving effect to the foregoing recommended conclusions. 


PIPE AND TANK MATERIAL RATES 


Application of the rates prescribed by the Commission in 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, has been 
recommended by Examiner Frank C. Weems in No. 18793, Tidal 
Oil Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al., and a sub-number 
thereunder, Great Southern Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., based 
on a finding that the rates charged on the shipments involved 
in those complaints, consisting of wrought iron and steel pipe, 
pipe fittings, and steel tanks, knocked down, from and to points 
in Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas, were unreasonable. 
He said reparation should be awarded and rates, on the basis 
indicated, prescribed for the future. 

In the course of his discussion, Weems said that for the 
most part the charges assailed appeared clearly excessive. 
Manifestly, he said, the rates prescribed in the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, rather than those in the Memphis-South- 
western Investigation, 77 I. C. C. 473, should be the measure of 
any award of reparation here. Witnesses for the defendants, 
he said, expressed the view, in opposition to the views of the 
complainant’s witnesses, that the decision in these complaints 
should be postponed because of the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, then pending. 


SAND AND GRAVEL REPARATION 


Examiner C. E. Simmons, in No. 19381, Green & Stowe vs. 
Norfolk & Western, has recommended a finding that the rates 
on sand and gravel, from Sargents, O., to Welch, W. Va., on 
shipments made in 1925 and 1926, were unreasonable and an 
award of reparation. He said the Commission should find that 
the rate on gravel was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
$1.76 per net ton; that the applicable rate on sand was $1.77, but 
that it was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.76 and 
award reparation to the basis indicated on both sand and gravel. 
The examiner said that the defendant had established the $1.76 
rate since the shipments were made and that therefore no 
order for the future was necessary. 


SHOPPING BAG RATE 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have beeen recommended by Examiner F. A. Clifford in No. 
19171, Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., vs. Big Four et al., 
as to the rate charged on paper shopping bags in a mixed Car- 
load with paper bags, from Middletown, O., to New Orleans, 
La. Clifford said the rate of 71 cents on the shopping bags 
should be found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded a rate 
of 47.5 cents, the rate contemporaneously in effect on the paper 
bags in the shipment made in 1925. The recommendation was 
based on the decision in Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. vs. 
N. P., 66 I. C. C. 571, and related cases. 


COTTON HULL SHAVING CHARGES 


Examiner H. L. Main, in No. 19152, Viscose Co. vs. Alabama 
Great Southern et al., says the Commission should find that 
the charges collected on 99 carloads of cotton-hull shavings, 
shipped from Birmingham, Ala., to Nitro, W. Va., in 1926, were 
inapplicable to the extent they exceeded charges based on a 
minimum of 40,000 pounds, or upon the actual weight if in 
excess of that minimum and award reparation to that basis. 

The questions were as to whether the shipper had ordered 
36-foot cars, as he said, and whether the larger cars which 
were furnished, were loaded to full visible capacity. The bills 
of lading were noted to show that 36-foot cars were ordered. 
Larger ones were furnished and charges were assessed on the 
higher minimum. The defendant claimed that the cars used were 
appropriated by the shipper when made empty on the Birming- 
ham Belt and that the notation about 36-foot cars having been 
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ordered was made by the clerks of the road-haul carrier signing 
bills to that effect without having ascertained the facts. There 
was conflicting testimony as to whether the larger cars were 
or were not loaded to full visible capacity. If they were, then 
the higher minimum was applicable. On the record, the ex- 
aminer said, the Commission should find that 36-foot cars were 
ordered and that the larger cars furnished because 36-foot cars 
were not available, were not loaded to full visible capacity. 

The case was presented under the shortened procedure and 
affidavits as to loading and unloading of the cars were used 
instead of parole testimony. 


MURIATE OF POTASH RATES 


Examiner Leslie McDaniel has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 18933, American Potash & Chemical Co., successors to 
American Trona Corporation, vs. Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
et al., on a finding that a combination rate of 86 cents on muri- 
ate of potash, in carloads, from Trona, Calif., to Meadowlands, 
Minn., is not unjust, unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The 
complainant asked for a rate of 74 cents. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL RATES 


Examiner R. M. Collins has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 18609, Coleman-Meadows-Pate Drug Co. et al. vs. Alabama 
Great Southern et al., on a finding that rates on denatured 
alcohol, in carloads, from New Orleans, La., to Macon, Ga., are 
not unreasonable. Complainant sought a rate of 44 cents for 
the future and reparation to that basis. On November 20, 1926, 
a rate of 45.5 cents was made applicable on denatured alcohol, 
in drums. Prior to that time it was 79 cents. 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


Grand River Valley Railway Co., Grand Junction, Colo., electric 
street and inter-urban, final value of property owned and used for 
common carrier purposes, $260,250, as of June 30, 1919. 

Cisco & Northeastern, final value of property owned and used 
for common carrier purposes, $1,170,000, as of December 31, 1921. 


FINAL VALUATION REPORTS 


_ Valuation Docket No. 639, Manufacturers’ Railway Co. (St. Louis), 
opinion No. B-568, 130 I. C. C. 23-41, final value, for rate making pur- 
poses, of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes, 


found to be $1,330,000 and of property owned but not used $438,564, as 
of June 30, 1917. 


Valuation Docket No. 824, Atchison Union Depot and Railroad Co., 
opinion No. B-571, 130 I. C. C. 189-204, final value, for rate-making 
purposes, of the property owned and used for common carrier pur- 
poses, found to be $156,000 as of June 30, 1917. 

Valuation Docket No. 861, Saint Paul Union Depot Co., opinion 
No. B-567, 130 I. C. C, 1-22, final value, for rate-making purposes, 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes, found 
to be $5,884,000 as of June 30, 1918. 

Valuation Docket No. 203, Newburgh and South Shore Railway 
Co., opinion No. B-565, 125 I. C. C. 857-78, final value, for rate- 
making purposes, of the property owned and used for common carrier 


purposes, found to be $3,312,897, and used but not owned, $301,499, 
as of June 30, 1917. 


ASK FOR SYSTEM VALUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureas 


Testimony in favor of a valuation of the property of the 
Reading Company and its subsidiaries, as a system and not 
merely as parts, was given by Agnew T. Dice, president of 
Reading Co. and the owned companies composnig the Reading 
system, on September 13, in support of a protest filed by the 
Reading against the tentative valuations of the property. The 
hearing was held by Examiners Marchand and Walsh. The 
tentative valuations cover the property of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, the principal railroad in the system, and six- 
teen groups, some of the groups covering the property of several 
corporations. No valuation of Reading Company has been 
made. The testimony, however, was taken as asking for a 
valuation of the property as a whole and not merely of the 
groups, the grouping having been made by the Commission. 

Since June 30, 1917, the valuation date, to December 31, 
1926, Mr. Dice said, $102,990,204 had been added to the investment 
in road and equipment of the Reading system. However, Mr. 
Dice did not give any figure representing the total of the claim 
that might be made by the company. 

Mr. Dice said, as part of his description of the system prop- 
erty, that the Reading, “while local and terminal in character, 
is entitled to be ranked among the great transportation units 
of the country. On the valuation date, although there were 53 
Class I carriers operating a greater mileage than the Philadel- 
phia & Reading, there were only three carriers which hauled a 
greater number of revenue tons of freight and only fifteen which 
produced a greater number of revenue freight ton-miles.” Only 
ten railroads, he said, carried a greater number of passengers. 
Among facts tending to show that the system had a value as a 
unit other than the value of the units, Mr, Dice pointed out that 
the system had 36 officials of the grade of superintendent or 
superior, the average term of service of which was 31 years. 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON 
The Commission, upon the request of the officers of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
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has changed the program of hearings in No. 17000, Rate Struc- 
ture Investigation, Part 3, Cotton, so as to avoid conflict with 
the convention of that association which is to be held at Dallas, 
Tex., beginning on October 18. The Commission in its notice 
said: 

The hearing in the above-entitled proceedings now assigned at 
the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on October 13, 1927, is 
hereby postponed until 10 a. m., standard time, on October 26, 1927, 
at the same place. The hearing now assigned at Los Angeles, Calif., 
on October 31, 1927, is postponed to a date which will be announced 
later. The hearings at Gulfport, Miss., immediately following the 
termination of the Atlanta hearing, and at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and Dallas, Tex., on November 18 and 25, respectively, stand as set 
in the notice of August 23. 


HOCH-SMITH IRON AND STEEL 


The Commission, in No. 17000, Rate Structure Investigation, 
Part 6, Iron and Steel Articles, popularly known as the Hoch- 
Smith iron and steel investigation, has prepared and sent out a 
list of the parties to whom briefs must be sent in that case 
not later than November 1. The list will save the time of those 
who did not order a complete transcript of the case because it 
will enable them to ascertain the names and addresses of those 
to whom they are obligated to send copies of their briefs. Not 
all those who entered appearances desire copies of all briefs. 
Those they desire are indicated in the list. The notice and list 
are dated September 9. 

The object is to save expense. In Ex Parte 87, the western 
class rate part of the Hoch-Smith inquiry, the number of briefs, 
by means of this method, was cut from 511 to 300 copies. The 
reduction resulted in a reduction in the printing and distribu- 
tion expenses, as well as saving wear and tear upon waste bas- 
kets that would have resulted from the dispatch of briefs to 
parties not desiring them. 


The notice to those who entered their appearances in the 
Hoch-Smith iron and steel part of the case is as follows: 


On or before October 1 the carriers will file an abstract of all 
testimony in this proceeding. Abstracts of testimony prepared by 
other parties who do not care to rely on that prepared by the car- 
riers, and briefs of all parties must be filed on or before November 1. 

For the convenience of those who desire to file briefs there is 
appended hereto a list of names and addresses of persons on whom 
briefs must be served. Some desire briefs filed by certain interests 
only; these instances are indicated by a note following the addresses 
of such persons. Where such a note does not follow the address of 
a person that person shall be served with copies of all briefs filed. 
Carriers’ briefs shall be sent to all persons in the list. . 

Attention is invited to the requirements as to form and content 
of briefs set forth in the rules of practice of the Commission. 


MIDCONTINENT OIL RATES, 1925 


The Commission, in No. 15584, Sinclair Refining Co. et al. 
vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., and cases joined with it, com- 
monly known as Midcontinent Oil Cases, 1925, has reopened 
another phase of that much litigated matter. It has decided to 
look into the record, as it stands, as to rates on gasoline and 
other products of petroleum, from Tulsa, Okla., the typical point 
in group 3, via the direct routes, to destinations on and west 
of the Mississippi, except St. Louis, Davenport, Ia., and south. 
The short line routes are those made by lines of the Milwaukee 
and the Rock Island. They pass through Davenport to Rock 
Island, Ill. The rates to Rock Island and some other points 
east of the Mississippi, however, are lower than to Davenport 
and points taking the Davenport rate, west of the river. 


This situation is the result of the Commission’s orders. 
The rates prescribed for points on and west of the river went 
into effect on July 20 against the protests of those who are pay- 
ing them. The rates to points east of the river, in accordance 
with several postponements ordered by the Commission, are to 
become effective November 20. The part of the case involving 
them was reopened on the earnest representations of group 3 
refiners. Hearings in the reopened case were had on June 1 
and the following day and arguments on June 3. On account 
of the further proceedings in respect of rates to points east of 
the Mississippi, the effective date of the order establishing 
those rates was postponed until November 20. 

Davenport sellers of petroleum products, protesting against 
such a situation, pointed out that there was intense competition 
in the sale of such products among the dealers on the two sides 
of the river and that there was a free bridge connecting the 
two communities, so that the differences in freight rates became 
of vast importance to the dealers. They pointed out that, from 
group 3 points, the rate on highly refined products to Daven- 
port was 35.5 cents, while to Rock Island it was only 33 cents; 
on gas and fuel oil to Davenport the rate was 28.5 cents and 
to Rock Island 27 cents. Similar, but not identical, differences 
obtain from the other midcontinent groups to the two com- 
peting communities, except that from group 2 the rate on gaso- 
line and other highly refined products is the same. 

In correspondence between the Commission and Davenport 
interests, the Commission said that that situation was protected 
by fourth section order No. 9483. The less direct lines between 
the midcontinent group and Davenport are able to carry pe- 
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troleum products to the competing communities without dis- 
regarding the fourth section. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The complainant in No. 16238 (Sub. 1), American Zinc & 
Chemical Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., and 16238 
(Sub. 2), American Steel & Wire Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al., has asked the Commission for reargument 
and rehearing. 

The receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, de- 
fendant in No. 18561, Mitchell Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., have petitioned the Commission for 
consideration of that case by the whole Commission and for 
extension of the effective date of the order. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, one of the defendants 
in No. 18335, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. et al. vs. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy et al., has petitioned the Commission for 
rehearing and/or reargument and/or reconsideration upon the 
present record. 

The carriers in No. 15151, Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. 
et al. vs. Denver & Rio Grande Western et al., and cases grouped 
therewith, have filed a petition for modification of the order 
dated May 19, 1927, and for revision of fourth section order No. 
9544. 

C. W. Galligan, agent and attorney, for and on behalf of 
carriers’ respondents to the order of the Commission dated June 
14, 1927, in No. 16340; Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & 
Southern et al., and cases grouped therewith, has asked the 
Commission for a modification of the order, so as to enable the 
publication of rates on bituminous coal from stations and mines 
in western Kentucky to destinations in Iowa, effective October 
20, 1927, on statutory notice, based 35 cents per net ton over 
rates that will be established on or before October 26, 1927, 
from stations and mines in the so-called southern Illinois group 
to the same destinations pursuant to order of the Commission of 
June 6, 1927, in No. 15228 (128 I. C. C. 293), as amended, Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa vs. Alton & 
Southern et al. 

The carriers in No. 19130, California Growers’ and Shippers’ 
Protective League vs. Santa Fe et al., have asked the Commis- 
ig = postponement of the effective date of its order of July 

The carriers in No. 19130, California Growers’ and Shippers’ 
Protective League vs. Santa Fe et al., have asked the Commis- 
sion for reconsideration upon the record as made, of its decision 
of July 20, 1927, 129 I. C. C. 25. 

The complainants in No. 9966, Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. 
Louisville & Nashville, Director-General et al., No. 9967, Same 
vs. Same and No. 10090, Same vs. Same, have asked the Com- 
mission for a rehearing. 

The complainants in No. 16825, United Paperboard Co. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., and No. 17211, United Paperboard 
Co. vs. Southern et al., have filed a petition for rehearing and/or 
reargument and reconsideration by the full commission. 

The Big Four, Chicago & Illinois Midland, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville, New York Central, Southern and Wabash, 
defendants in No. 16340, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & 
Southern et al. and cases grouped therewith, have asked for 
reargument, reconsideration and postponement of effective date 
of order in respect of rates from the Danville, Brazil-Clinton 
and Linton-Sullivan Groups. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2975, the Commission has suspended from 
September 9 until April 9 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 5 to Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh I. C. C. No. 7914. 
The suspended schedules propose to increase the rates on lake 
cargo coal from certain Pennsylvania mines on the Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway to Cleveland, O., for trans- 
shipment beyond. The following is illustrative: 


Lake cargo coal, in carloads, rates in cents per net ton of 2,000 
pounds, to Cleveland, O., from Falls Creek, Pa., present 166, pro- 
posed 178; Reynoldsville, Pa., present 171, proposed 178; Vintondale, 
Pa., present 178, proposed 188. 


The schedules involved in this proceeding are regarded 
as being incidental to the main lake cargo coal rate case, having 
to do with a local situation in which the carrier regards the 
rates involved as being out of line with what they should be 
in relation to other rates. 

In I. and S. No. 2976, the Commission has suspended from 
September 10 until April 10 schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 20 to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1787, and supplement No. 20 
to Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 1856. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to revise rates on salt, in carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., 
and various other points to Texas destinations which would 
result in both increases and reductions. The following is illus- 
trative: 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds, from St. Louis, Mo., to Ft. Worth, 
and Houston, Tex., present 4144, proposed 43; El Paso, Tex., present 
63, proposed 61%. 
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In I. and S. No. 2977, the Commission has suspended from 
September 10 until April 10 schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 12 to Dearborn’s I. C. C. No. 2. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to restrict the application of the re-icing rule 
which permits the holding of cars containing fresh meats, pack- 
ing-house products or other perishable freight at any inter- 
mediate point between origin and final destination on orders 
or instructions from shipper, or after arrival of the car in the 
terminal train yard at destination, so as not to apply on cars 
which are stopped in transit for partial unloading. 

In I. and S. No. 2978, the Commission has suspended from 
September 10 until April 10 schedules as published in supple- 
ments Nos. 14 and 15 to Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-555. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish routing restrictions on 
cotton from southeastern territory to Carolina territory so that 
through rates will not apply when shipments move into Athens 
or Augusta, Ga., via the Georgia Railroad, thence to destinations 
located on the Southern and Seaboard Air Line railways ,re- 
sulting in the application of combination rates on such move- 
ment. - 

In I. and S. No. 2979, the Commission has suspended from 
September 11 until April 11 schedules in supplement No. 3 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 1933. The suspended schedules propose 
to increase the rates and reduce the carload minimum weights 
on plaster and related articles, carloads, from Texas producing 
points to points in Kansas on the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient 
R. R. The following is illustrative: 


To Wichita, Kans., from Acme, Agatite and Rotan, Tex., car- 
load minimum weight 40,000 pounds, present 18.5; same cities, car- 
load minimum weight 30,000 pounds, proposed 20.5. 


In I. and S. No. 2980, the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 until April 15 schedules as published in New 
York Central I. C. C.-L. S. No. 1407. The suspended schedules 
propose to increase rates on animal, poultry or pigeon feed and 
linseed oil meal, carloads, from Erie, Pa., North East, Pa., and 
Dunkirk, N. Y., groups of origin to Boston, Mass., New York, 
N. Y., Baltimore, Md., and related destinations. The following 
is illustrative: 


Linseed oil meal from Erie, Pa., to Boston, Mass., present 21%, 
proposed 23144; New York, N. Y., present 1944, proposed 21%; Balti- 
more, Md., present 16%, proposed 18%. 


In I. and S. No. 2981, the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 until April 15 schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 2 to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1750, Jones’ I. C. C. No. 
1951, and schedules of various individual lines. The suspended 
schedules propose revised rates on grain, grain products and 
grain by-products, carloads, from various points in Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio to destinations in Central Freight Association 
territory, resulting in increases and reductions. The following 
are illustrative of the changes proposed: 


FROM CHICAGO, ILL., 


—Present— —Proposed— 
To Local T.M. N.W. Local T.M. N. W. 
Alliance, Ohio ........ 19% 13 19 24 15% 19 
Willow Creek, Ind.... 91% 9% 9% 12 11% 11% 





T. M.—Originating in Trans-Mississippi territory. 
N. W.—Originating in Northwest territory. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. has been permitted to 
intervene in Valuation No. 1064, San Diego & Arizona, and Valu- 
ation No. 1067, Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha (Limited). 

The Grand Forks Commercial Club, of Grand Forks, N. D., 
has been permitted to intervene in No. 19973, State of North 
Dakota, doing business as State Mill & Elevator Assn. vs. 
Northern Pacific. 

The order entered in No. 16124, Acme Brick Co. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al., on June 28, 1927, as since modified, which 
by its present terms is to become effective on October 27, has 
been further modified so that it will become effective on De- 
cember 5. 

The order entered in I. and S. No. 2743, Sugar between 
Louisiana and Texas Points, No. 17433, Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. Arkansas & Louisiana, Missouri et al., and 
No. 18081, Imperial Sugar Co. vs. Sugarland et al., on June 6, 
1927, as modified by order of July 21, 1927, has been further 
modified so as to permit defendants to establish rates in com- 
pliance therewith upon not less than 10 days’ notice. 

The Rock Island has been permitted, under No. 13413, In 
the Matter of Automatic Train Control Devices, to remove the 
ramp displacement detectors from the train control ramps lo- 
cated on the Illinois division under order of Commission of June 
13, 1922. 

The Chicago & North Western has been permitted, under 
No. 13413, In the Matter of Automatic Train’ Control Devices, to 
operate certain locomotives for short distances over train con- 
trol territory on its Iowa division without such locomotives be- 
ing equipped with automatic train control apparatus. 

The time limits prescribed in certificate in Finance No. 
3125, Construction of Line by Kansas City & Grandview Rail- 
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way, as extended, within which the Kansas City & Grandview 
shall commence and complete the construction of said line of 
railroad, have been extended to October 1, 1928 and September 
30, 1931, respectively. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South 
Dakota has been permitted to intervene in No. 19620, Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has been permitted to intervene in No. 19878, Better 
Bedding Alliance of America vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The J. B. Williams Co. of Glastonbury, Conn., has been per- 
mitted to intervene in No. 19854, A. Gross & Co. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al. 

The Asotin Commercial Club has been permitted to inter- 
vene in No. 19028, Clarkston Chamber of Commerce vs. Northern 
Pacific et al. 

The New Orleans Rice Millers’ Association, New Orleans, 
La., has been permitted to intervene in No. 19591, Mobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Business League vs. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Missouri et al. 

The order entered in No. 16411 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2), 
the Egyptian Powder Co. vs. Illinois Central et al., No. 16490 
(and Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3), E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Illinois Central et al., No. 16655, Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern et al., No. 17308, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. vs. New Orleans & Northeastern et al., and 
No. 18381, T. Smith & Son, Inec., vs. Illinois Central et al., on 
May 10, 1927, which was by its terms made effective on August 
16, 1927, and which was subsequently modified to become effec- 
tive on October 15, has been further modified so as to become 
effective on December 15. 

The Louisville Board of Trade, Louisville, Ky., has been 
permitted to intervene in No. 19802, Armour and Co. et al. vs. 
Bangor & Aroostook et al. 

The Arrow Line, California & Eastern S. S. Co., Dollar S. S. 
Line, Ocean Transport Co., Munson-McCormick Line, Panama 
Pacific Line, Quaker Line, Transmarine Corporation and Wil- 
liams Steamship Co., Inc., have been permitted to intervene 
in No. 19561 and Sub. 1, American Hawaiian S. S. Co. et al. vs. 
Erie et al. 

Th Mash Finch Co. has been permitted to intervene in No. 
19732, Sub. 5, Watertown Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Arkansas Western et al. 

The order of July 25, 1927, in No. 13506, Parkersburg Rig 
& Reel Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., and No. 13537, 
Same vs. Milwaukee et al., has been vacated and set aside in 
so far as it relates to docket No. 13537. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. has been permitted to 
intervene in valuation No. 1063, Rio Grand Southern. 

The Nash Finch Co. has been permitted to intervene in No. 
19732 (Sub. 4), Huron (S. D.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. 

The Bloomington Association of Commerce has been per- 
mitted to intervene in No. 19699, St. Louis Coke & Iron Corp. 
vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 

The South Jersey Port Commission has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 18715, Baltimore Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Ann Arbor et al. 

The Birmingham Traffic Association has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 19807, Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al. 

The Peoria Association of Commerce has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 19817, Drake Marble & Tile Co. et al. vs. 
Southern et al. 

The order entered in No. 17077,.Bufflein Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. et al. vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co. et al., on June 21, 1927, has been modified so as to per- 
mit defendants to establish rates in compliance therewith upon 

not less than 15 days’ notice. 

The original order in No. 17817 (and Sub. No. 21), Chicago 
Gravel Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., has been clarified by 
striking the word “switching” from the term “Chicago, IIl.-Gary, 
Ind., switching district,” as used in the order and by adding 
the following: “This order shall not be construed as requiring 
in connection with the rates herein prescribed any change in 
the provisions as to routing or deliveries as set forth in Agent 
B. T. Jones’ Tariff 420, I. C. C. No. 1673.” 

The order of July 9, 1926, in No. 16048, Iliff-Bruff Chemical 
Co. et al. vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al., which was by 
its terms made effective September 30, 1926, and subsequently 
modified so as to become effective on September 29, 1927, has 
been further modified so that it will become effective on No- 
vember 15. 

The order entered in No. 16938, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., on June 28, 1927, which was 
by its terms made effective September 10, 1927, and subse- 
quently modified so as to become effective on October 10, has 
been further modified so that it will become effective on No- 
vember 10, 1927. s 

The Wisconsin & Michigan Railroad has been permitted to 
intervene in finance No. 6410, in the matter of the application 
of the Great Northern Pacific, the Northern Pacific, and Great 
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Northern for authority to the first-named company to acquire 
control of the other companies by purchase of capital stock and 
to lease their railroads. 

A. Canfield Commission Company; J. F. Comstock & Sons; 
Corkran, Hill & Co., Inc.; H. C. Derby Co.; Engel Supply Co., 
Inc.; Hammond Beef Co.; H. L. Handy Co.; F. & C. Crittenden 
Co.; George Nye Co.; Swift, Coates Co.; Andrews, Swift & 
Co.; Wallabout Market Packing Co., Inc.; Swift & Co. (Me.); 
Swift & Co..(Del.); Swift & Co., Inc. (R. 1.); Swift & Co. (La.); 
and Swift & Co. (W. Va.), have been permitted to intervene 
in No. 19966, Swift & Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


FOURTH SECTION CASES 


At the hearing in Chicago September 9, before Examiners 
Boat and Stillwell, in Fourth Section Application No. 1841 and 
others, C. F. A. and W. T. L. carriers said they were unprepared 
to defend the departures involved and requested a postponement 
of the hearing. They said they had not received word that 
the date for the hearing had been set until August 15, which 
had not given them time to check the tariffs to see what the 
situation was. In the event the Commission would not grant a 
further hearing, permission to file written testimony and intro- 
duce exhibits at a later date was requested. The applications 
joined with 1841 were all those pending since 1910 and 1911, cov- 
ering departures from the fourth section in W. T. L., C. F. A, 
Trunk Line, and New England territories on classes and various 
commodities. Examiner Boat said that it was the desire of the 
Commission to dispose of all the old cases pending as rapidly 
as possible. 

Paul O. Garte, chairman of the Trunk Line Association 
fourth section committee, said the Trunk Line and New England 
carriers, whom he represented, would agree to dispose of the 
applications, in so far as the departures in their territories were 
concerned, by a denial of them, with effective date made the 
same as the effective date which should accompany the order 
of the Commission in disposing of the eastern class rate case. 
He explained that the departures covered by the applications 
were made necessary by group adjustments and the fact that 
the rates applied over indirect routes which passed through 
high rated territory in reaching lower rated groups. He said 
there was no assurance the groupings would remain the same 
in the Commission’s disposition of the class rate case and that 
he believed the disposition of the applications should go over 
until then. 

Fourth Section Application 1848, one of the old cases, was 
considered separately, as two shipper representatives, R. D. 
Rynder, Swift & Company, and John R. Baker, Armour & 
Company, expressed themselves as vitally interested. It in- 
volved departures in the rates applicable on fresh meats, pack- 
ing-house products and fertilizer. 

A. P. Donadio, for the C. F. A. lines, and A. F. Cleveland, 
for the Western Trunk Line carriers, made representations simi- 
lar to those in connection with the other applications. Mr. 
Cleveland said he believed all departures, so far as origin points 
were concerned, had been taken care of in W. T. L. territory by 
the publication of rule 77, but that until they could check the 
tariffs they would not know what the situation was. Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Rynder asked that the Commission take no adverse 
action until they should have an opportunity to be heard, which 
could not well be until the carrier situation was cleared up. 
They made requests similar to those made by the carrier repre- 
sentatives—that they be permitted to file written testimony and 
exhibits at a later date, if the Commission should not allow a 
further hearing. 


G. C. Bowen, fourth section agent, Kansas City Southern 
and Texarkana & Fort Smith, defended the departures as they 
applied to the lines he represented. He said they were occa- 
sioned by low rated Southwestern territory being intermediate 
on traffic from Kansas City and other points in Missouri and 
Kansas to New Orleans and various Mississippi Valley points. 
He introduced exhibits to show that the rates involved were 
compensatory and were not unreasonable. 

Hearing was also held in Fourth Section Application No. 
13061, amended, filed by B. T. Jones, agent; in Fourth Section 
Application No. 13071, filed by B. T. Jones, agent; and in Fourth 
Section Application No. 13176, filed by B. T. Jones, agent. J. E. 
Adair, chairman of the special committee appointed by the 
C. F. A. carriers to prepare and present testimony in deefnse 
of fourth section applications, introduced the testimony for the 
carriers in all of them. 

He said the rates involved in 13061 applied on iron and 
steel articles between points in Indiana; between points in Indi- 
ana and Chicago; between points in Indiana and Louisville, 
Owensboro, and Henderson, Ky., and between Chicago and the 
same Kentucky points. They were the result of the carriers’ 
compliance with the order of the Indiana commission in docket 
8607, he said. The fourth section violations occurred at inter- 
mediate points via indirect routes, occasioned by the indirect 
routes passing through low rated territory to higher rated ter- 
ritory, he said. He emphasized the necessity of maintaining the 
existing group adjustments and of keeping all routes open. 
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R. B. Coapstick, traffic manager, Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, and John C. Fox, traffic manager, Highland Iron & 
Steel Company, Terre Haute, joined in the request for relief. 

The fourth section departures covered in Nos. 13071 and 
13176 were occasioned by rates on lime filed pursuant to the 
Commission’s order in docket 16170 and Sub. 1, 112 I. C. C. 7, 
according to Mr. Adair. The rates in 13071 applied between 
producing points in Ohio and West Virginia and points in C. F. A. 
territory. Those in 13176 applied between Huntington, Ind., and 
other points in Indiana, points in Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Iowa. Temporary relief had already been granted, 
he said. The rates involved in 13176 were filed, following the 
Commission’s order in docket 16170, on the request of Hunting- 
ton shippers that their rates be brought in line with that ad- 
justment. He said the rates were compensatory and not 
unreasonable and that the departures resulted from the applica- 
tion of the rates over indirect routes, some of which were more 
economical than the direct routes, and which it was desirable 
both to shippers and carriers to keep open. 


G. N.-S. P. OREGON PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Rureau 


No opposition appeared at the hearing, before Examiner 
Molster, to the plan formulated by the Great Northern and the 
Southern Pacific under which the first mentioned is to become 
half owner of the property of the Oregon, California & Eastern, 
now wholly owned by the Southern Pacific. By acquiring half 
of the outstanding stock and bonds of the O. C. & E. the Great 
Northern gets in to the rich timber region between Klamath 
Falls and Sprague River, Oregon. That is in furtherance of 
other Oregon construction, operation and acquisition plans 
whereby southern Oregon is to have increased railroad facilities. 

The facts pertaining to the plan, the hopes and expectation 
of the applicant, were placed before the examiner by F. G. 
Dorety, vice-president and general counsel, and W. P. Kenney, 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the Great Northern, and 
D. C. Sullivan, of the accounting department of the Southern 
Pacific. The latter was presented as a witness to support the 
income account submitted by Mr. Dorety as an exhibit at- 
tached to the application. 

Vice-President Dorety, in answer to a question by the ex- 
aminer, said that the Oregon, California & Eastern would be 
operated by an organization independent of either of the joint 
owners. Each owner, however, would have the right to dismiss 
the chief operating officer. They would have to agree, how- 
ever, upon a successor. Mr. Molster wanted to know whether 
there was any agreeed method for breaking a deadlock. Mr. 
Kenney said there was none other than the right of either pro- 
prietary interest to dismiss the chief operating officer in the 
event of dissatisfaction. He said that that method of joint 
operation had worked well in the case of the Burlington and 
other jointly owned railroads. 

Vice-President Kenney said that, as an independent propo- 
sition the O. C. & E. would not be worth the cost, estimated 
at between $900,000 and $1,000,000 to the Great Northern, but 
that as a branch or feeding line, he thought it was worth what 
it would cost the Great Northern, especially in view of the 
development that had already taken place and the further de- 
velopment which was indicated. He said that for the Great 
Northern to build a line into the timber, for which some plans 
had been tentatively made, would cost between $40,000 and 
$50,000 a mile for each of the 40 miles covered by the O. C. & E. 
Therefore, the Great Northern figured, that by buying a half 
interest in the property it obtained all the advantages that would 
accrue from the construction of a line of its own, at about half 
the cost. Lumber traffic, he said, could be expected for the 
long hauls over the Great Northern, only in the event it were 
able to perform some of the logging service to get the raw 
material to the mills. That was the sort of service the O. C. 
& E. would perform. 

The agreement enables the Great Northern to buy a half 
interest in the line for one-half of its cost to the Southern 
Pacific. The O. C. & E. has not been a profit-making line in 
the ordinary sense of the word, hence some of the payment to 
be made by the Great Northern is on account of the operating 
expenses hitherto wholly borne by the Southern Pacific. 


RATES ON LIVESTOCK 


That livestock not mature either as to growth or condition 
of flesh should be viewed by the railroads as an unmanufactured 
article and have the benefit of transit privileges, as such, was 
one of the contentions stressed by complainants at the hearing 
in docket 19465, American Farm Bureau Federation against the 
A. & B. B. and others, before Examiner Howell, at Chicago, 
September 14 and 15. 

Complainant and interveners asked that rates be established 
in C. F. A. and-Trunk Line territories on stocker and feeder 
livestock (the first being livestock of immature age and the sec- 
ond livestock not in good flesh) 75 per cent of the rates on fat 
livestock. They said such rates were already established in 
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territories north, south, and west of the territories in issue and 
that there were numerous instances of such ‘rates in effect on 
individual roads in C. F. A. territory. Such rates now in effect, 
as explained, apply from markets to “feeding lots” located at 
country stations, where cheap feed is available to put the live- 
stock in condition for slaughtering. 

The principal considerations that prompted the request for 
the general establishment of such rates in C. F. A. and Trunk 
Line territories, as outlined by O. W. Sandberg, director of 
traffic, American Farm Bureau Federation, were (1) the eco- 
nomic distress of the farmer and his need for low rates on his 
product, (2) the general practice of according lower rates on 
raw materials, or materials in the rough, than apply to a fin- 
ished product, and (3) the opportunity for diversification that 
would result to the eastern farmer in providing an avenue for 
the disposal of low-grade feed materials. It was the contention 
of the complainant witnesses that stocker and feeder rates made 
it possible to fatten livestock closer to territories of consump- 
tion than was otherwise possible and that the result was an 
economic saving to the industry. 

H. R. Park, who testified in behalf of the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange, an intervener, said there were approximately 
15 cases in which the Commission had ordered in stocker and 
feeder rates in western and southeastern territory on a basis 
approximately 75 per cent of the fat cattle rates. It was con- 
tended that establishment of such rates had a tendency to in- 
crease the volume of livestock traffic, in that there was a 
double haul on such traffic. Figures were presented to show 
that there was a considerable movement on such rates, that the 
value per 100 pounds of stocker and feeder livestock was consid- 
erably under the value of fat livestock, and there was reference 
to the Hoch-Smith resolution in support of the validity of the 
contention that the farmer was in need of relief. 

Other witnesses who appeared in behalf of the complainant 
were: C. S. Long, traffic manager, Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; H. G. Highland, director of markets, American Farm Bu- 
rueau Federation; and G. E. Ayer, Indiana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

The carrier witnesses directed most of their testimony to 
showing that the existing level of rates on livestock was ex- 
tremely low and relatively unremunerative. They were of the 
opinion that the establishment of the rates requested would 
further deplete the carriers’ revenue in that long hauls would 
be made on lower rates with only the compensation of a possi- 
ble additional short haul at the standard rate. It was their 
opinion that the farmer would get little, if any, benefit from the 
lower rate. In support of that, figures were introduced showing 
a wide variation of market quotations for stock at different 
places on the same day, which, it was contended, indicated that 
the freight rate was not the dominating factor in fixing the 
price received by the producer. Considerable testimony was in- 
troduced to establish the fact that the movement of feeder live- 
stock from a market to a country feeding station, which was 
usually performed in local service, was less economical than the 
service provided in the way of through trains between markets. 
Witnesses for C. F. A. carriers said it was the intention of all 
the carriers in that territory to cancel such stocker and feeder 
rates as were in existence. 

The carrier witnesses were: R. D. Hunter, special agent, 
Big Four; J. C. Miller, assistant general freight agent, B. & O.; 
Cc. C. Plummer, special agent, Pennsylvania; E. F. Sauer, special 
agent, Pennsylvania. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


The question of reparation only was involved at the hearing 
at Chicago before Examiner Howell in docket 19825, Goodwillie- 
Green Box Company against the C. M. & St. P. and others, Sep- 
tember 12, as an adjustment of the rates, presumably satisfac- 
pe to complainant, had been made since the filing of the com- 
plaint. 

The case involves charges on 65 carloads of lumber used in 
the manufacture of boxes, shooks, and crating material from 
Cloquet, Virginia, and Bemidji, Minn., and Fort Frances, Ont., to 
Wausau, Wis. The rates complained of ranged from 18.5 cents 
to 24.5 cents. On November 5, 1926, they were reduced 3 cents 
in each instance. 

Lawrence J. Goodwillie, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
plainant company, explained that the material shipped was a 
low-grade sawmill product ordinarily referred to as “mill refuse.” 
He testified as to the competition his company had to meet in 
disposing of its manufactured product, saying that the inbound 
and outbound rates from the mill were factors of vital impor- 
tance in determining whether the mill could do business. 

Considerable rate testimony was introduced by E. L. Har- 
pham, assistant traffic manager, Rockford Manufacturers’ and 
Shippers’ Association. He pointed out that, prior to the reduc- 
tions granted in November, 1926, Wausau had taken the same 
rates from the origin points as applied to Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, which were more distant by approximately 130 miles. Other 
competing manufacturers located at such adjacent points as Eau 
Clair and Rhinelander, Wis., had more favorable inbound rates, 
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he said, which enabled them to reach Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
other important market points in Illinois, Indiana, and adjacent 
states at a rate advantage of from 5 to 7 cents. That situation 
existed, he said, despite the fact that the total distance in a 
number of the instances cited was less via Wausau. 

The contention stressed by the defendant witnesses, O. H. 
Timm., C. M. & St. P., and J. E. Flanzberg, C. & N. W., was 
that all the lumber rates in the territory—from the head of the 
lakes to Chicago and intermediate points—were very low, origi- 
nally “water-compelled,”’ and that the reductions made in No- 
vember, 1926, were voluntary and should not carry reparation with 
them. Mr. Timm said that, for a long period, lower rates had 
applied to Chicago and Milwaukee than to the intermediate ter- 
ritory and that, when fourth section permission had been with- 
drawn, such intermediate points as Wausau and its near-by com- 
petitors had been put on the same basis as Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Later, he said, as shipper requests or carrier necessity 
required, the intermediate points received further reductions. 
There had been a natural evolution of the rates involved, he 
said, but as indicated by the revenue produced—as low as 6.7 
mills a ton-mile, in the instance of the traffic from Fort Frances, 
Ont., to Chicago—the rates were all excessively low. 

C. S. Bather, traffic manager, Rockford Manufacturers’ and 
Shippers’ Association, gave testimony for the complainant, indi- 
cating that he had been actively engaged in an effort to obtain 
lower rates for approximately a year before they were granted. 


PENINSULAR FLORIDA OBJECTS 


The Interior Florida Traffic Bureau, Inc., by T. C. Elliott, 
its traffic manager, and the Tampa Board of Trade, by C. S. 
Hoskins, its traffic manager, have asked for the suspension 
of Transcontinental Freight Tariff Bureau, Western Trunk Line, 
Glenn’s Florida Transcontinental Basing tariffs and other pub- 
lications, effective September 25, generally, but some on later 
days, which, in their opinion, is a move on the part of the car- 
riers to reestablish the old system of making rates to and from 
peninsular Florida, also called interior Florida, on the Jackson- 
ville combination basis. As the protestants read various de- 
cisions of the Commission, that method of stating rates has 
been condemned many times. Mr. Hoskins, in particular, quoted 
from the decisions of the Commission in the Southern Class 
Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 624, and 128 I. C. C. 594, to show 
the condemnation. 

“It would appear the Florida lines are on the verge of 
contempt in undertaking the resurrection ef the Florida com- 
bination in connection with the transcontinental rates in de- 
fiance of the findings of the Commission in the stated case, and 
particularly in the one situation where the Florida combination 
was abandoned by these carriers more than eight years ago,” 
says Mr. Hoskins. He also pointed out other particulars in 
which he thought the proposal conflicted with decisions of the 
Commission. Combination rates which would come into effect 
if the tariffs against which protests have been made were not 
condemned, according to the Tampa protest, would. be from 
14.2 to 83.3 per cent higher than those now in effect, the small 
increases being on beets, cabbage, potatoes, turnips, eggs and 
apples and the heavy ones on dried beans, peas, canned fruit 
and vegetables, salmon and rice. There would be an increase 
of 19.8 per cent on cigars and cigarettes from Tampa. These 
data relate to traffic between Pacific coast and related points 
and Florida: peninsular points. 


APPLICATION TO ABANDON LINE 
The Oakdale & Gulf Railway Company has applied to the 
Commission for a certificate permitting it to abandon its line 
extending from Oakdale to Pine Prairie, La. The cutting out 
of the timber served by the applicant and the cessation of 
operation by sawmills were cited as facts in support of the 
application for permission to abandon. The company asserted 


there was practically no more tonnage available for transporta- 
tion over its line. 


APPLICATION TO CONSTRUCT 


The Algers, Winslow & Western has asked the Commission 
for a certificate authorizing it to construct, equip and operate 
a new line of railroad in Pike county, Indiana, extending from 
Algers to a connection with the Big Four. The applicant rep- 
resented that there was need for a railroad in the territory for 
general transportation purposes. The line, with a branch, will 
be approximately 15 miles long. The company asserted it had 
no relation, traffic or financial, with any other operating or non- 
operating company and that financing would be done by the 
issue of stocks and bonds. 


APPLICATION TO OPERATE 


The Mississippi Eastern Railway has asked for authority to 
operate a line, owned by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., extending 
from Crandall to Cliff Williams, Miss., a distance of 25 miles, in 
accordance with the terms of an operating contract. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(District Court of Appeal, Third District, California.) Inter- 
state transportation of grapes by carrier is included within 
interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8653 et seq.), 
enacted by Congress pursuant to Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8, and 
hence state laws governing effect of bills of lading and fixing 
liability of transportation company for failure to deliver freight 
do not apply to such transportation.—Bedig vs. Southern Pac. 
Co. et al., 258 Pac. Rep. 148. 

Under Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8, Congress has exclusive 
authority to regulate interstate commerce.—Ibid. 

Straight non-negotiable bills of lading, so marked on their 
face and used in interstate shipment, are governed by act Cong. 
Aug. 29, 1916, secs. 2, 6, 8, 9, 10, 22 (U. S. Comp. St., secs. 
8604aaaa, 8604cc, 8604dd, 8604e, 8604ee, 8604kk), and bills and 
transfers thereof cannot be governed by local statutes.—lIbid. 

Where Congress under act Aug. 29, 1916, secs. 2, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
22 (U. S. Comp. St., secs. 8604aaaa, 8604cc, 8604dd, 8604e, 8604ee, 
8604kk), has fully legislated on subject of effect of bills of lading 
used in interstate commerce and has omitted to prohibit trans- 
fers or assignments of bills, it will be assumed that transfer or 
assignment, either by principal or agent, is authorized.—Ibid. 

In action by original consignee against carriers for conver- 
sion of shipment, finding that plaintiff was not at time of alleged 
conversion either owner of goods shipped or entitled to its 
possession, held supported by evidence that plaintiff authorized 
seller to bill cars for other purchasers in plaintiff's name and 
thereafter assigned bill of lading.—lIbid. 

Memorandum of contract to sell grapes reciting that grapes 
were sold to plaintiff accompanied by deposit, without specify- 
ing grapes from any particular field or time of delivery and 
providing for final payment on presentation of bill of lading 
to plaintiff, together with surrounding circumstances, showed 
that parties intended title to grapes to pass on delivery of bills 
of lading to purchaser.—Ibid. 

Where seller assigned bill of lading and delivered it to cus- 
tomer under authority of original purchaser, conduct of seller 
in subsequently procuring duplicate copies of bills of lading 
and delivering them to original purchaser and accepting balance 
of purchase price for shipment did not affect title which had 
already passed.—lIbid. 

“Bill of lading” is in nature of receipt of goods by carrier 
and is only presumptive evidence of ownership thereof.—Ibid. 

As between parties to bill of lading, bill is impeachable for 
mistake, error, or false statements contained therein.—Ibid. 


Bill of lading may become contract between shipper and 
carrier for transportation and delivery of goods to owner or 
consignee.—Ibid. 

In action by original consignee of shipment against carrier 
for conversion of goods by delivery to another, oral evidence 
received solely to establish agency by seller to bill cars on 
plaintiff’s bond and in his name and to transfer bills of lading 
to others, not offered to vary terms of bill of lading, held com- 
petent.—Ibid. 

Parol authority to seller by original consignee to bill cars 
on bond of original consignee and in his name and to transfer 
bills of lading to other purchasers held not prohibited by federal 
law.—Ibid. 

In original consignee’s suit against carrier for conversion 
of shipment by delivery to others, answer admitting agreement 
to sell goods to plaintiff and denying all other material allega- 
tions of complaint, and alleging that another was owner of 
goods claimed to have been converted did not set up inconsistent 
defenses.—Ibid. 


In action by original consignee against carrier for conver- 
sion of goods by delivery to another, finding that plaintiff did 
not employ defendants to transport goods and that property 
belonged to another, who was authorized by plaintiff to transfer 
bills of lading to others to whom goods were delivered, held 
sufficiently supported by evidence.—Ibid. 


BAGGAGE 


(Supreme Court, Trial Term, New York County.) Trunk 
belonging to plaintiff, a traveling merchant, containing articles 
intended for sale and not for personal use of plaintiff, was not 
“baggage,” within interstate commerce act, sec. 20 (U. S. Comp. 
St., sec. 8604a), and Interstate Commerce Commission N. 30, 
rule 4, secs. A-c, entitling passenger to carry baggage with him 
as an incident to and as part of consideration received by carrier 
for its ticket, “baggage” including only such articles as passenger 
usually takes with him for his own personal use, comfort, and 
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convenience during the journey.—Araje vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 
223 N. Y. Sup. 542. 

That plaintiff, a traveling merchant, told carrier’s baggage- 
master that his trunk contained linens and laces, held not a 
legal waiver by carrier of tariff provisions forbidding trans- 
portation of merchandise as baggage.—Ibid. 

Under interstate commerce act, sec. 6, subd. 7 (U. S. Comp. 
St., sec. 8569), carrier’s published tariffs and those filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, governing merchandise 
accepted for transportation, constitute the legal rate which 
must be paid, and carrier is without authority or power to 
increase or diminish those rates, and an agreement attempting 
to waive such rates is illegal and void, as discriminatory.—Ibid. 

Where a passenger presents a trunk to carrier’s baggage 
agent, he impliedly represents that trunk contains only baggage, 
and cannot recover for loss of merchandise contained therein; 
but carrier is liable only for loss of actual. luggage contained 
therein.—Ibid. 

Where passenger could not, under Interstate Commerce 
Commission Rules, No. 30, rule 4, secs. a-c, recover for loss of 
merchandise contained in trunk transported as baggage, he 
could not recover on theory of tort, since loss was so indis- 
solubly bound up and connected with illegal and void contract 
that parties were in pari delicto.—Ibid. 

Provision of. carrier’s tariffs requiring action for loss to be 
instituted within two years and one day after reasonable time 
to deliver had elapsed, instead of after the giving of written 
notice by carrier disallowing claim, held violative of interstate 
commerce act, sec. 20, subd. 11, as amended by act Feb. 28, 
1920, secs. 436-488 (U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8604a), and therefore 
void.—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
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(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Where evidence 
sustained finding that vessel was unseaworthy when she com- 
menced voyage, and that such fact could have been discovered 
by due diligence, petition to limit liability was properly denied, 
ship and owner being liable for consequences of breach of war- 
ranty of unseaworthiness of ship.—The Malcolm Baxter, Jr., 
French Overseas Corporation et al. vs. French Republic et al., 
20 Fed. Rep. (2d) 304. 

Question of voluntary deviation, by turning from course 
and seeking port to make repairs, is determined by condition 
of ship and master’s intention when voyage was commenced, 
and not when ship left another port thereafter.—Ibid. 

To seek a port of refuge, if in the judgment of the master, 
safety or best interest of crew, ship, or cargo requires it, be- 
cause ship is unseaworthy from unfitness of structure, is not 
a “voluntary deviation.”—Ibid. 

If circumstances under which vessel leaves port are such 
that it must be known that she will be compelled to deviate 
for reasons such as shortage of fuel, the deviation is voluntary; 
but if ship leaves port in unseaworthy condition, which includes 
one badly stowed, even if condition was known, she does not 
voluntarily deviate if she seeks a port of refuge.—Ibid. 

Unseaworthy vessel, leaving port with intention to stop at 
another port for repairs not contemplated at commencement 
of voyage, did not voluntarily deviate in seeking such port for 
repairs.—Ibid. 


Breach of covenant of seaworthiness on sailing did not 
require owner of vessel to discontinue further performance of 
contract of affreightment.—Ibid. 

Where contract for ocean carriage was rendered impossible 
of further performance after making of repairs to vessel in port 
in which vessel sought refuge because of unseaworthiness, be- 
cause of government embargo on sailing of vessels to war zone, 
bill of lading provisions respecting impossibility became effec- 
tive, “embargo” being an unusual exercise of power by govern- 
ment, permanent restraint, making the sailing of the ship illegal 
and impossible, and rendering that illegal which had previously 
been legal.—Ibid. 

Where, after making of repairs to vessel, which had invol- 
untarily deviated because of unseaworthiness, vessel was pre- 
vented from proceeding further with performance because of 
government embargo, shipper held not entitled to damages 
against ship and shipowner because of embargo; nor could they 
recover prepaid freight, but only actual damages to cargo and 
difference between value of goods had they arrived at destina- 
tion on straight voyage, had there been no interruption, and 
value of goods if they had arrived after the involuntary devia- 
tion.—Ibid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit.) Sole owner of 
bills of lading, under indorsement from bank to whom they 
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had been delivered for full value, held entitled to bring libel 
for damages alleged to have accrued by reason of breach of 
charter to carry cargo of timber covered by such bills of lading. 
—The Henry W. Cramp, McDonald vs. Rosaasco, 20 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 320. 

Proceeding to Norfolk, Va., held to constitute unwarranted 
deviation from charter party binding schooner to proceed from 
Pensacola, Fla., to Genoa, Italy, in that the most direct path 
from Pensacola to Genoa is not by way of Norfolk, though 
distance after taking advantage of Gulf Stream is very small.— 
Ibid. 

Vessel, by accepting cargo and beginning journey in ac- 
cordance with charter, undertook that she was seaworthy and 
could commence and carry out charter voyage with reasonable 
diligence and without unnecessary deviation.—Ibid. 

Where vessel’s coming within governmental embargo was 
solely due to unwarranted deviation, vessel cannot set up as 
excuse for non-compliance with charter obligation that she was 
prevented by reason of such embargo from making voyage, in 
that it was barrier which vessel itself wrongfully raised.—Ibid. 

Where charterers did not accept return of cargo after ves- 
sel’s unwarranted deviation, but against protest took it because 
of abandonment by schooner, they were thereafter justified in 
disposing of cargo in diminution of damages.—lIbid. 

Where charterers, after schooner wrongfully and purposely 
deviated from course and was unable to complete voyage, pro- 
tested, and never waived or surrendered their rights, owner of 
bill of lading covering freight is entitled to damages assessed 
on basis of charterer’s situation in case charter had been carried 
out and cargo properly delivered.—Ibid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Under clause of 
charter party exempting charterer from payment of hire during 
time lost from “deficiency of men or stores, fire, breakdown, or 
damages to hull, machinery, or equipment, grounding, detention 
by average accidents to ship or cargo, dry-docking for the pur- 
pose of examination or painting bottom,” charterer was not ex- 
cused from payment of hire during time lost in fumigating 
vessel under Treasury Regulation No. 103, or from liability for 
cost of such fumigation—Dampskibs Aktieselskabet Jeanette 
Skinner vs. Munson S. S. Line, 20 Fed. Rep. (2d) 345. 

Time lost in fumigating vessel, pursuant to Treasury Regu- 
lation No. 103, is not a delay from “breakdown,” within meaning 
of breakdown clause of charter party.—lIbid. 


Under provision of charter party exempting charterer from 
liability for hire during time lost from certain physical defects 
of vessel, or by “any other cause preventing the full working 
of the vessel,” charterer was not exempt from liability for hire 
during delay for fumigating vessel required by Treasury 
Regulation No. 103.—Ibid. 

Under charter party requiring charterer to pay “port 
charges,” charterer was required to pay cost of fumigating ship 
necessary to clearance’ from port.—lIbid. 

Fumigation of vessel is not a part of owner’s obligation 
under charter party to “keep the vessel in a thoroughly efficient 
state in hull, machinery, and equipment for and during the 
service.”—Ibid. 

Clause of charter party providing that owners shall remain 
responsible for all navigation of the steamer, insurance, crew, 
and all other matters, same as when trading for their own 
account, held not to make owners liable for cost of fumigating 
required by Treasury Regulation No. 103.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) A consignee, 
who receives the goods, becomes legally bound to pay freight 
charges.—Dare et al. vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 20 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 379. 

Freight charges must coincide with the rate fixed by law, 
notwithstanding contractual arrangements between consignee 
and carrier to the contrary.—lIbid. 

Consignee’s direction in order of delivery for carrier to 
collect freight from another is insufficient to relieve it from 
liability for freight charges.—Ibid. 


Where defendant, making loan to commission company, 
received as security order bills of lading covering various 
shipments of oats indorsed in blank by consignees, which bills 
of lading it delivered to carrier with instructions to deliver the 
oats “for our account” to vessels for export, and to collect 
freight charges from commission company, held, defendant occu- 
pied position of consignee, and was liable in an action at law 
for freight charges, which carrier was unable to collect from 
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commission company after delivery of shipments, in view of 
bill of lading act, secs. 8, 31 (Comp. St., secs. 8604dd, 8604p). — 
Ibid. 

(District Court, S. D., Texas, at Houston.) An interstate 
rate, filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, is conclu- 
sively presumed to be the lawful rate, and a carrier cannot be 
heard to dispute the rate on the ground that it was not in- 
tended, and was promulgated through mistake.—Magnolia Pro- 
vision Co. vs. Beaumont, S. L. & S. Ry. Co.; Same vs. Texas & 
N. O. R. Co. et al.; Texas & N. O. R. Co. vs. Houston Packing 
Co., 20 Fed. Rep. (2d) 384. 

Carrier cannot avoid compliance with rate it has filed and 
published, on claim that it is in violation of law.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Washington.) On appeal from provi- 
sional part of decree in injunction suit, court, in absence of 
statement of facts, can only determine whether provision in 
decree is incorrect.—Spokane Northwest Auto Freight vs. Te- 
drow, 258 Pac. Rep. 31. 

Provision in injunction decree in favor of holder of cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity as against com- 
petitor, excluding application of decree from transportation of 
agricultural, horticultural, dairy, or other farm products to 
market, from transporting or hauling freight upon special inde- 
pendent contract, and from hauling of merchandise belonging to 
transporter, held not erroneous, under Rem. Comp. Stat., sec. 
6387.—Ibid. 


FOURTH SECTION FINES 


The Commission has beeen advised that Judge Foster of the 
federal court for the eastern district of Louisiana has imposed 
a fine of $500 on the Southern Railway and $250 each on the 
Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley on account 
of pleas of guilty to indictments accusing them of disregarding 
the provisions of the fourth section in the matter of rates on 
petroleum and its products shipped from Baton Rouge, La., to 
destinations in Alabama. The rates not in conformity with 
the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section ’*were those 
under review and were alleged to have grown out of Florence 
Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V., 107 I. C. C. 84, and I. and S. 
No. 2357. 


ORANGE TRANSPORTATION COST 


New York, Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia consume 
approximately 55 per cent of the total number of oranges shipped 
from Florida and California, according to a study just completed 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics as to production and 
distribution of oranges and the effect of freight rates on prices 
paid both to the grower, wholesale dealer and consumer. The 
bureau says: 


Of the 42,290 carloads of oranges unloaded for the year ended with 
September, 1926, at 36 principal markets, those four cities received 
23,016 carloads or 54.5 per cent. Of that number, 8,734 cars came from 
Florida and 12,928 came from California. This amounted to 61.5 
per cent and 48.6 per cent of the aggregate number of cars of Florida 
and California oranges, respectively, unloaded in the 36 markets. 
New York City alone accounted for 32.6 per cent of the total Florida 
unloads in the 36 markets and 24.1 per cent of the California unloads. 

In the 1925-1926 season, oranges from Florida, California and Porto 
Rico brought higher average wholesale prices at New York than at 
any of the other markets. The average price of $5.14 per box for 
Florida oranges in New Work was 44 cents more than in Boston and 
48 cents more than at Philadelphia. It also was 50 cents more than 
at Chicago. The average price in New York of California oranges 
during the season was $5.08 per box which was 21 cents, 23 cents, 
and 18 cents, respectively, greater than the average prices at Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

The seasonal spread in the wholesale price of Florida oranges was 
nearly eleven times the highest freight rate to New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia or Chicago, while the seasonal spread on California 
oranges was over fourteen times the highest freight rate to any of 
those markets. Since freight rates on oranges remained stable, the 
causes for these violent _— changes must be sought among other 
economic factors of distribution. 

The monthly range, according to the study, in retail prices of 
oranges was generally pronounced, the differences between the lowest 
and the highest prices frequently being from one to three times the 
lowest price. On a per dozen basis at New York, these spreads were 
sometimes as much as the freight rate on a whole box of oranges 
from shipping point to market. On a box basis the spreads in retail 
prices were frequently many times the freight rate from shipping 
point to market. 

Comparisons as to the monthly range of retail prices for the 
1925-1926 season show that the highest monthly average price was 
95.3 cents per dozen at Jacksonville, Fla. The next highest monthly 
average price Was 91.3 cents per dozen at New York City. The lowest 
monthly average price was 31 cents per dozen at Charleston, S. C 


PASSENGER SERVICE APPLICATION 


The Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and the Oregon- 
Washington Railway & Navigation Co. have asked the Com- 
mission for authority to operate certain of their joint passenger 
trains over the track of the Longview, Portland & Northern 
between Olequa and Longview Junction, Wash. The companies 
involved have agreed upon the terms of the arrangement under 
which it is proposed to have two trains each way diverted via 
the junctions mentioned through the new city of Longview. 
That would still leave Kelso, the city across the river from Long- 
view, with three trains each way per day, two of which would 
arrive and depart during daylight. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Coordinated Terminal Services 


Tenth of a Series of Fourteen Articles on This Subject, Written for The Traffic World by 
G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and 
Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


Terminal Motor Service in New York—Part II 


The coordination of rail and motor freight facilities in con- 
nection with the services of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, and the Erie Railroad in New York was 
discussed in a previous article of this series. Two other rail- 
roads entering New York and serving the New York Harbor 
district have established coordinated railroad-motor freight serv- 
ice to handle inbound and outbound merchandise traffic moving 
to or from consignees or shippers on Manhattan Island in con- 
nection with their lines. 


Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Service 


The D. L. and W. maintains an extensive system of lighter- 
age and local delivery freight station facilities in Jersey City 
and Hoboken, N. J., west and southwest of New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


ATTORNEY—Traffic manager, age 27, legal and technical train- 
ing, 10 years’ industrial traffic experience; can handle volume, capable 
executive or assistant, desires connection in either capacity, well 
recommended; interview invited. Address I. M. 58, care Traffic 
World, Chicago, Til. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic man, industrial traffic department, 
thorough knowledge rates all territories, also well grounded all phases 
transportation, fifteen years’ railway service, past eight agent heavy 
junction point, age 33, married, good references. Address H, care 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED commercial traffic man, now capably filling ex- 
ecutive position requiring wide knowledge rates, rate procedure, be- 
fore state and interstate commissions, routes, claims, etc., desires for 
the best of reasons to make new connection early fall with com- 
mercial concern, civic organization or railroad; best of references. 
Address A. K. E, 50, care Traffic World, Chicago, Tl. 

















Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
Giessen cr’ Distribution 


2,000 CARLOAD 
CAPACITY 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 


2 Fireproof Warehouses 


Merchandise and Household Goods Stored 
Pool Cars Distributed — Railroad Siding. 


MUSKOGEE TRANSFER & STORAGE C0. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution. Forwarding—Rigging 








BALTIMORE TRANSFER CO. 


Telephone Calvert 0300 


300 Block, North Front St. 























CHICAGO TANK CAR COMPANY 


ee EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Works: Telephone Harrison 3486 


enn. System 
Hegewisch, Illinois a s.B. CHICAGO, ILL. 
TAN K CARS 


TANK CARS TO LEASE We Rebuild and Repair Tank Care 










proper, where trains of coal, grain, merchandise and other traffic 
are received inbound for delivery to connecting railroads or 
steamship lines or for delivery to points within New York Har- 
bor, and where trains of outbound traffic are made up after the 
freight is received from connections or from shippers in the 
New York district. 

In addition to the terminals on the Jersey side of the har- 
bor, the Lackawanna operates three pier stations on the North 
River and one on the East River on Manhattan Island. Harlem 
Transfer Station in the Bronx and Wallabout Terminal and 
Twenty-fifth Street Terminal in Brooklyn are also operated by 
the D. L. and W. as major receiving and delivery stations. In 
addition to these primary terminals, auxiliary terminals on the 
New York Dock Railway, the Bush Docks, and on the Hoboken 
Manufacturers’ Railway are maintained in Brooklyn, on the Jer- 
sey shore, and in Long Island City. 

Deliveries of traffic to pier stations, auxiliary terminals, 
interchange traffic and freight from the pier stations and aux- 
iliary terminals are handled by a fleet of lighters,.open and 
covered barges, included heated and refrigerator barges, car 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Kennicott-Patterson Warehouse Corporation 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Serving many large National Distributors. Write us for information and rates 
1700 Sixteenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 





MEMBERS AWA OW. A 


DOERER 


SLR V/Ce 


TERMINAL 


BUILDS BETTER BUSINES 


MERCANTILE WARENOUSING AND DISTRIBUTING 





MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouse Located in Heart of Raiiread District and Jebbing Trade 


FEDERAL GOMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


689 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


DECATUR WAREHOUSE CO. 


FIREPROOF 


General Merchandise Storage 
Switching from all Roads. Non-freezing Storage. Pool Cars. 
The natural point for distribution in the Corn Belt of Illinois. 


805-825 North Morgan St., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





C & * ee WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Connection with tunnel 
service to depots and 
central location give 
speediest deliveries at 
minimum cost. 


358 W. Harrison St., Chicage 
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floats, and tugs. A central billing station is maintained at the 
terminal at Hoboken when the billing is done for nine D. L. 
and W. stations, for four auxiliary terminals, and for traffic 
received from other railroads, coastwise steamship lines, and 
river steamboat companies in New York Harbor for movement 
via the Lackawanna. 
Trucking Arrangements A 

Arrangements have been made by the D. L. and W. for han- 
dling traffic between the company’s terminals and shippers and 
consignees on Manhattan by motor service. Constructive sta- 
tions have been established at the Barclay Street, Christopher, 
and West Twenty-third Street Ferry stations of the railroad. 
The Railway Motor Trucking, Incorporated, handles freight by 
motor between the Hoboken-Jersey City Terminal of the rail 
carrier and the warehouses or stores of shippers and consignees. 
The trucking cOmpany acts as the agent of the carrier in con- 
nection with the movement of the goods between the rail head 
and the constructive stations, and as the agent of the shipper 
or consignee for the movement between the constructive stations 
and the places of business of the shippers or consignees. 


Inbound Service 


Inbound shipments are waybilled to West Street Station, 
New York City, and consigned in care of the Railway Motor 
Trucking, Incorporated, by the shippers. The trucking com- 
pany picks up the shipments consigned in its care at the Ho- 








BALTIMORE 


boken-Jersey City Terminal with its own vehicles without wait- 
ing for arrival notices to be sent to the consignees and without 
delay awaiting orders being given to the trucking company by 
the consignees to make the deliveries. The freight is loaded 
on the vehicles at the freight sheds or car sides, trucked to 
the ferries ferried across the river and delivered to the ware- 
houses or stores of the consignees. 


The rates published to New York by the D. L. and W. apply 
to the constructive stations along West Street and the expenses 
of transfer from freight car or freight station to truck and 
cartage between the Jersey side terminal and the constructive 
stations is borne by the railroad company. The carrier pays 
the Railway Motor Trucking, Incorporated, eight cents a hun- 
dred pounds, without regard to the classification of the freight, 
for the motor terminal service: to the constructive delivery sta- 
tions. Here it is assumed the goods pass to the consignees by 
constructive delivery and the consignees pay the trucking com- 
pany for the haulage service from the constructive stations to 
final destination. The rail carrier is responsible for the goods 
until they reach the constructive stations. Four cents a hun- 
dred pounds is added to the D. L. and W.’s proportion of through 
rates to cover terminal expenses if traffic comes from connecting 
lines. 

Outward Bound Shipments 


Outward bound shipments are called for at the shippers’ 
places of business in New York by the vehicles of the terminal 
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motor company on orders of the shippers. The freight is hauled 
to the nearest constructive station and ferried to the D. L, and 
W. Jersey side terminal. Here the goods are unloaded directly 
from the vehicles to cars or station platform. Bills of lading 
are issued by the rail carrier and the freight is waybilled from 
the central billing office. The motor trucking company is paid 
by the shippers in accordance with individual agreements be- 
tween the shippers for cartage between the shippers’ warehouses 
or stores and the constructive stations and the company and 
the rail carrier pays the trucking agent eight cents a hundred 
pounds, all classes, for the movement of the goods from the 
constructive stations to the rail terminal. Four cents a hundred 
pounds is deducted out of the through rate when the freight is 
to move beyond the rails of the D. L. and W. via connecting 
lines. This amount is deducted out of the through rates before 
prorating and this sum is added to the initial carrier’s propor- 
tion of the rates. The responsibility of the rail carrier begins at 
the time the freight reaches the constructive stations in the 
vehicles of the trucking company.' 


Restricted Articles 


The lighterage circular of the D. L. and W., which governs 
the arrangement, publishes a list of more than 120 articles or 
groups of commodities not accepted by the rail carrier for de- 
livery through the constructive stations and not accepted through 
these stations for outbound movement. Freight in bundles, 
packages, or pieces weighing less than fifteen pounds a unit, 


AND OHIO SOUTH FERRY TRUCK FLEET 


with certain exceptions specifically noted, freight in paper bags, 
and freight in bulk, which requires shoveling or forking in han- 
dling, is excluded.? 

Other excluded or restricted commodities include: 

Liquid acids in glass carboys, articles weighing over ten 
tons per unit, burnt cotton, fresh or green fruits or vegetables, 
plate or other glass in boxes with united outside measurement 
of more than 120 inches, household goods except when boxed, 
boats, live stock and live poultry, petroleum and petroleum 
products, powder, high or low explosives, and vehicles of all 
descriptions except when fully boxed or crated. 

The advantages of the coordinated railroad-motor terminal 
freight service of quicker service, more efficient handling of 
traffic in the rail head terminal at Hoboken-Jersey City and the 
relief of congestion at the Manhattan pier stations have resulted 
in the use of this service by an increasing number of shippers 
and consignees in New York.’ 


Baltimore and Ohio Motor Terminal Service 
The B. and O. established a motor-railroad terminal freight 


1Supplement No. 14, I. C. C. No. 21315, D. L. and W. R. R., G. F. 
D. Cir. No. 1553. 


*For Complete list of excluded and restricted articles, see Rule 


ity Supplement No. 14, D. L. Ppa ww aR. wD. 
. Cc. CG. No. 21315, pages 3 and 4 
’Sullivan, A. M., ‘ The Lackawanna and the Port of New York,” 
the Port of New York and Ship oe a 26, 1926; — Letter, 
Nat Duke, G. F. T. M., D. L. and W. , July #1, 1927 


Circular No. 1553, 
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Factory 
Investment 
and annual 
operating cost 
are low 
because 
of favorable 
weather at 


Wilmington, North Carolina 


| abe an average summer tempera- 

ture of 78° and an average winter 
temperature of 58°, Wilmington, N. C., 
offers two unusual and distinct advan- 
tages. Favorable weather will permit 
the construction of your plant and instal- 
lation of machinery without delay, which 
in itself will save money for you at the 
very beginning. Furthermore, this same 
favorable weather with mild average tem- 
perature the year around, makes possible 
the most economical manufacturing. Heat 


is seldom needed dur- 
Keyport to the 


Prosperous Southeast 


Plentiful native labor. Living 
inexpensive. Wages moderate. 
No disturbing element. Heat 
seldom needed. Local and 
state taxes low. Sites with 
both trackage and frontage 
on the Atlantic’s finest land- 
locked harbor available for 
varied industries. The mild 
climate cuts cost both of 
building investment and 
manufacturing operations. 


Investigation will show the 
many advantages Wilming- 
ton offers for you and your 
new plant. ny questions 
will be answered accurately, 
comprehensively and fairly. 


ing winter, and cooling 
ocean breezes make 
work a pleasure dur- 
ing the summer time. 
Compare these factors 
with conditions in the 
North and you can 
realize the advantage 
of erecting your plant 
in Wilmington imme- 
diately. Start your in- 
vestigations today by 
writing for the new 
booklet on the City of 
Wilmington. 


WILMINGTON 


Address your inquiry nots) pine 


to the Wilmington 


Chamber of Commerce 
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Constantly Building and 
Improving to Meet the 
Growing Demands of 


Those Who Ship Via 


“PORT HOUSTON” 


With thousands upon thousands of dollars 
being intelligently employed, “Port Houston” 
grows almost magically to meet the increas- 
ing demands placed upon its facilities by 
shippers who recognize in this port a logical 
GATEWAY into and out of the Southwest. 


Speed Economy 
and 
Rate Advantages to 
Every Texas Common 
Point and Points in 


LOUISIANA 
ARKANSAS 
OKLAHOMA 
ARIZONA 
NEW MEXICO 
COLORADO 


Get the complete story of Port Houston in 
picture, text and tariff —it’s free for the 
asking. 


Write Now! Ask for 
“HOUSTON” 


Port and City 
The Official Port Publication 


Address 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
5th Floor Courthouse 


HOUSTON TEXAS 
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BEST SELLINUC 


Put every bit of your energy into the selling end of your busineg@&e is n 
of merchandise at points from which selling is done with greatesifhy and 
of the country’s most pr@marke' 










CHICAGO—-DALLAS—DENVER—DEGQINI 
KANSAS CITY—-LOS ANES 


We operate or represent the leading merchandise warehouses at'fities v 
of merchandise is handled with perfect satisfaction to the storer § custc 
chandise warehouse we especially invigito inv 


THE FINANCING OF WAREHOUSE STOCKS IS ONE FACT@TH V 
NOT AS YET AVAILED YOURSELF OF THHANTA 


A personal call, if desired, will be made in response to an inquir§ any 
plaining the valuable service we perform will 


Crooks 'TERMINL 


CHICAGO tt Bilene 


Associa@reh 
COE TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ............ .. . DETROIT 
INTERSTATE FORWARDING CO. .......... .. .. . DALLAS 
KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CORP... ... . . . . DENVER 
SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMP 
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Se 


thAre the 
NUONTHS OF THE YEAR 


busine@ke is no better time than right now to arrange for the stocking up 
sreatestiny and from which deliveries can be made with promptness. Some 
10st prmarkets are supplied from 












INE S—DETROIT—JACKSONVILLE— 
ES AND MINNEAPOLIS 
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service substantially similar to the services operated by the 
other trunk lines serving New York Terminal District on 
March 1, 1927. A constructive freight station was established 
at South Ferry Station, New York City, adjoining the Staten 
Island-South Ferry Station of the B. and O. on Manhattan 
Island. Freight in carloads is handled through this station and 
the lighterage and terminal tariff of the rail carrier applicable 
in the New York Harbor District was amended by supplement, 
effectitve March 1, 1927, and by later supplements, to govern 
the service. 

Inbound shipments of carload freight in carload lots are 
unloaded from cars or freight sheds at St. George Terminal of 
the B. & O. at Staten Island to the vehicles of public truckmen 
and hauled by them through the constructive ferry station 
directly to consignees on the New York boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and Queens. The public truckmen are under contract 
with the Baltimore and Ohio to perform the service as agents 
of the rail line on connection with cartage between St. George 
Terminal and the constructive station and are responsible to 
the railroad for this portion of the movements. The bell Truck- 
ing Company, Held Brothers, the Keahon Trucking Corporation, 
the Seaman Trucking Company, and E. A. Thompson, Incor- 
porated, are the companies performing the service. Inbound 
freight shipments are consigned in care of any one of these 
public cartage companies selected by the shippers or consignees 
and waybilled to South Ferry Station, New York City. New 
York rates are applied to this station. 

Outbound shipments are hauled from the stores or warehouses 
of the shippers by the teamsters selected to the constructive 
station as the agents of the shippers and at the expense of the 
latter. From this point “the railroad company assumes respon- 
sibility for the goods and compensates the trucking companies. 
Outbound shipments are considered to have been shipped from 
South Ferry Station, which is shown as the point of origin. 

Shippers or consignees using the coordinated rail and motor 
service must arrange with one of the contract trucking con- 
cerns in advance and agree with the trucker for the rates to be 
charged between the constructive station and the warehouses or 
stores of the users of the service. The Baltimore and Ohio 
pays the cartage companies on a contract basis for their services 
in connection with the haulage of the goods between St. George 
Terminal at Staten Island and the constructive station on 
Manhatten.‘ 


The lighterage and terminal regulations tariff of the Balti- 
more and Ohio applicable at New York provides that all kinds of 
freight in carloads except waste paper and a list of restricted 
articles is eligible to receive terminal coordinated rail and 
motor service.’ This list of excluded articles, like the lists 
published by other railroads in New York performing this 
service, includes bulk freight, dangerous articles, explosives, 
articles of excessive sizes or weights, and other articles diffi- 
cult or dangerous to handle by motor truck service. 


Motor Services in Lieu of the Lighterage 


The Baltimore and Ohio also uses motor trucks in New York 
Harbo: in lieu of lighterage service. Wherever the railroad 
company is obliged by the terms of its freight tariffs to pick 
up or deliver freight by lighter in New York Harbor it reserves 
the right to make the pickups or deliveries by motor vehicles. 
It is often less expensive to contract for the hire of privately 
operated motor trucks than for the carrier to use on lighterage 
equipment. This is particularly true in the case of single car 
lots or less than carload shipments to be picked up or delivered 
at points within the harbor. Lighters are best adapted to handle 
large loads of freight of 100 tons or over, while motor vehicles 
are advantageously used in the movements of smaller units of 
freight. 

Freight handled by this type of motor truck terminal service 
is transported under the same terms and conditions as would 
have been applicable had the freight been handled by lighterage 
service. Shippers and consignees are charged on the same basis 
when the lighterage charges are absorbed and the same basis 
of absorption is applied to motor truck as to lighterage service. 

The Baltimore and Ohio tariffs of lighterage and terminal 
regulations in New York Harbor provide that whenever the 
term lighter or lighterage is used, the railroad company reserves 
the right to have the freight truck under the same rates and 
conditions as would apply if the freight were handled by lighter.‘ 


Central Railroad’ of New Jersey Terminal Service 


The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey established 
a new freight station known as North River Station as the 
constructive station on Manhattan Island through which inbound 
and outbound freight is handled by motor truck between the 
Jersey City terminals of the railroad and the store doors of 
shippers and consignees in the same manner as described in 


a ogame and Ohio R. R., I. C. C. No. 20780, Supplement No. 6, 

ule 2. 

’For complete list of restricted articles, see B. and O., I. C. C. 

No. 20780, Rule 33. 
*B. and O., R. R., I. C. C. No. 21075 effective September 26, 1927, 

page 5, and I. C. C. No. 20780, page 4. 
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connection with coordinated rail-motor services of the Erie, 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, Pennsylvania, Baltimore 
and Ohio, and Lehigh Valley railroads in this terminal. 

The service of the C. R. R. of N. J., was established June 
15, 1927, and is governed by this railroad’s terminal tariff I. C. C. 
No. 2444, supplement No. 24. 


RATES ON PIG IRON 


Hearing in docket 19699, St. Louis Coke and Iron Corpora- 
tion against the«<A. G. S. and others, which began in Chicago 
before Examiner’ Howell September 15, was postponed to a 
later date, after nearly a day’s testimony had been received. 
The postponement was agreed to by all the parties present 
and was announced following a long-distance telephone con- 
versation with the chief examiner’s office at Washington. It 
was occasioned by questions asked by counsel representing 
interveners, following the introduction of considerable testimony 
by complainant witnesses directed to the question of what the 
complainant proposed in the way of relief in the situation com- 
plained of. Counsel for the oomplainant said he was not pre- 
pared to state in detail just what form he would ask that relief 
take, but requested permission to let the answer go over to 
the following day, September 16. 

When the hearing convened on the following day, he said 
he would ask that the rates from Granite City, Ill, and from 
Chicago, Duluth, Milwaukee, and the southern producing dis- 
tricts, to the destinations involved, be made uniformly on a 
basis averaging approximately 14.7 per cent of first class. He 
asked permission to file at some time following the conclusion 
of the hearing Grhibite that would portray the adjustment that 
would result. igorous protest was voiced by representatives 
of the numerous interveners present, stating their objections in 
detail. In a general way those objections went to the point 
that what was proposed went outside the issues of the case 
and that interested parties should have an opportunity to know 
what was proposed in all of its aspects and to cross examine 
before the case was closed. 

The complaint alleges that the rates on pig iron from Gran- 
ite City to numerous points in C. F. A. and W. T. L. territories 
are unreasonable and are preferential of competitors located 
at Chicago, Duluth, Milwaukee, and in Alabama and Tennessee. 


RATE ON KEROSENE 


Complainant failed to appear at the hearing in docket 19513, 
Inter-Cities Oi] Company against the B. & O. and others, set for 
Chicago, before Examiner Howell, September 12. In view of 
that fact, Elmer L. Beach, representing the B. & O., moved for 
dismissal. The case involves the rate charged on one carload 
of kerosene from Lucinda, Pa., to Waverly, O. 


SERVICE ORDER No. 44-A 


The Commission, by means of service order No. 44-A, has 
vacated and set aside service order No. 44. The last men- 
tioned order was the first of two service orders issued to enable 
the carriers to cope with the flood in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri and Mississippi last spring. It was issued April 23. A 
month later service order No. 45 was issued. The latter in- 
cluded a bit more territory than that described in No. 44. The 
second order was vacated and set aside July 23, but the earlier 
was overlooked until September 13, when the superseding order 
was given to the public. 


GRAPE CAR PLAN PROVING EFFICIENT 


Through the organized effort provided by the California 
grape car plan, functioning under the direction of the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association, there are 
26,000 refrigerator cars in California territory ready to serve 
grape growers in transporting the great tonnage of their product 
to market. G. A. Leithner, district manager of the American 
Railway Association and chief joint railroad representative in 
charge of the grape car plan for the 1927 season, says this 
shows a decided increase over the cars on hand in the last two 
seasons and that prospects are that all car requirements will 
be met promptly. 

In August, 6,785 carloads of grapes were shipped, a decrease 
of 2,227, compared with the same shipping period of 1926 and 
3,523 of 1925. This decrease, however, is accounted for by a two 
to three weeks lateness of the grape season. 

The car requirements filed by shippers for the week of Sep- 
tember 4 to 10, Leithner shows, were 4,273. Fifty per cent of 
these will be loaded in the Fresno district, forty per cent in the 
Lodi and Modesto districts, and ten per cent scattered through- 
out the other five districts of the state as organized by the grape 
car plan. 

“Shippers,” says Leithner, “are estimating their car require- 
ments very accurately preceding each loading week, and they 
are constantly filing their requirements in accordance with the 


_car rule regulations. The splendid cooperation of all concerned 


is proving the efficiency and success of this year’s grape car 
plan.” 
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“STAR UNION LINE” is one of the most important 
trains in the great fleet of 60 named Pennsylvania freights 
that have set remarkable records for regularity and de- 


pendability of on time arrival. 
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“STAR UNION LINE’ 


T will be just like Home Coming 

Week for many an Old Timer 
when he routes his shipments “Via 
Star Union Line.” 

For forty years ago he probably 
took his pen in hand to write the 
same thing across his bill of lading. 

But back in thosedays, “Star Union 
Line” meant a whole railroad, a thou- 
sand miles of it, complete from cinder 
ballast to signal lights that might 
mean something but frequently didn’t. 


Now “Star Union Line” is the 
name of a single train, but it still fol- 
lows the route of the old “Star Union 
Line.” And it’s some train. 


High brow, too, as befits its ances- 
try. For every day it. takes into its 
system several tons of assorted litera- 
ture in the form of magazines and 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than 


periodicals from the great Eastern 
publishing houses. 

These magazines have got to be on 
the newsstands by a certain hour of a 
certain day or newsboys would have 


Here are some of the other 
Pennsylvania freight trains 
whose regular on time ar- 
rivals have earned them 
distinctive names: 


“THE CAPTIVATOR” 
Merchandise 


Cincinnati to Columbus 


“THE PURPLE EMPEROR” 


Perishable — Freight 
(From Southern States) 


Washington to Buffalo 


“THE MIAMI” 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Cincinnati 





to panhandle their next meal, and 
readers would dieof mental starvation. 


And “Star Union Line” hasn’t 
failed them yet. © 


This train isn’t entirely occupied 
with literary matters, or even ‘half. 
Merchandise of almost every kind 
and other high-class freight is its 
meat as well. 


Give it a try if you have anything 
in an Eastern Seaboard City that 
you want moved to points West. 


By way of Pittsburgh and Fort 
Wayne “Star Union Line’’ travels 
to Chicago, coming in on time so 
regularly that the crews of connecting 
trains for farther on can almost set 
their watches by it. 


That’s “Star Union Line”—an old 
name—but awfully young ideas. 


any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RaILrRoap 
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Principles of Distance Scale Construction 


(By George W. Oliver, manager railroad department, Arthur Anderson 
& Co., accountants) 





Distance scales are coming more and more into favor. In 
recent years they have been substituted for many commodity 
adjustments. The class rate structure of practically the entire 
United States is now in the process of standardization on a 
distance scale basis with the apparent purpose of providing 
class rates which will permit the cancellation of carload com- 
modity rates so far as possible. 

The writer has been a close observer of the development 
of distance scales over a long period of years, and has devoted 
much study tothe principles underlying their construction. 
It is thought that an article discussing these principles from 
a transportation viewpoint would be of interest at this time. 

Generally speaking, the importance of freight rates in the 
distribution of commerce is not so much in their level as in 
the relationship of rates among competing producers, manu- 
facturers and jobbers. Distance scales definitely establish re- 
lationships, and consequently the methods and factors used in 
their construction become of supreme importance. 


Essentials of ‘Distance Scale Construction 


In devising a distance scale for any particular traffic which 
will establish relationships between long and short haul rates 
justified by relative transportation conditions, the first essential 
is to select a proper terminal factor to be carried forward and 
included in every rate; the second essential is to select rates 
of progression for the road haul service which vary as distance 
increases in accord with variations in transportation conditions. 
It is important that the rates of progression be properly related 
to and be as profitable as the terminal factor; otherwise there 
will be a marked difference in the degree of profit in the rates 
for the different hauls, with resulting discrimination. A highly 
profitable terminal factor, coupled with a low rate of progression 
in the construction of a distance scale, will discriminate against 
short hauls and unduly favor long hauls. 


Effect of the Progression Rate 


The rates of progression usually exercise the greatest con- 
trol over the rate relationships for the various hauls. Unless 
these rates are graded in accordance with transportation con- 
ditions, fair relationships between hauls of different length 
cannot result. It is commonly considered proper to use higher 
progression rates on the short hauls, and lower rates on the 
longer hauls, with one or two and sometimes three intermediate 
rates between. This has been justified in the past by the preva- 
lence of way freight service on the short hauls and an increas- 
ing propoftion of through freight service as the haul increases. 

All short hauls, however, are not accorded way (or local) 
train service, nor are all long hauls accorded through freight 
service for the entire distance. The average condition for each 
haul should control, considering not only train service, but the 
equally important elements of car service and maintenance and 
use of fixed property. 

Since the higher rates of progression used in the short 
hauls are carried over into and made a part of the rates for 
the longer hauls, the rates for each longer haul include an 
allowance for local train service, decreasing in proportion as 
the haul increases. This is in line with the actual facts under 

verage conditions. 4 
ats Deldene of their control of rate relationships, the grading 
of rates of progression and the points at which they break be- 
come of great importance in the construction of distance scales. 
As far as the opinions of the Commission disclose, transportation 
conditions have seldom received consideration in this grading, 
although they are supposedly important factors in establishing 
rate relationships free from discrimination. 


Grading of Progression Rates 

The grading of the rates of progression is one of the most 
difficult problems encountered in the construction of distance 
seales. Conditions differ according to localities and according 
to commodities, demanding variations in the progression rates 
and breaks at different points. 

In scales so far constructed the progression rates have been 
largely controlled by the desire to check existing adjustments 
or rates or variations therefrom. The result is that the progres- 
sion rates and the breaks therein differ widely in scales apply- 
ing in exactly the same territory. That there is an inclination 
on the part of the Commission to give more consideration to 
transportation conditions in this matter is evidenced by the fact 
that in a recent proceeding under Docket Number 17000 it asked 
for a “detailed statement showing methods of handling traffic 
in line-haul service with a view especially to determining rela- 
tive differences as between short-haul and long-haul traffic.” 


Elements Entering Into Progression Rates 
The rate of progression is merely compensation for this 


line-haul (or road-haul) service referred to by the Commission. 
It subdivides into four main classes: 


(a) Train and engine service. 

(b) Road haul car service, which includes the cost of providing 
and maintaining cars while in transit between originating and term- 
inating train yards. 

(c) Road haul track service which embraces the maintenance and 
use of all fixed property devoted to the movement of traffic between 
originating and terminating train yards. 

(d) Service at intermediate train yards and junction points. 


In order to vary the rate of progression properly, all of 
these four classes of road-haul service should be carefully sur- 
veyed for the purpose of determining the relative effect upon 
long and short road hauls. 

A distance scale usually applies throughout a given territory 
regardless of whether the service is performed by local or 
through trains or on branch lines or main lines. There will be 
50 mile hauls on way freight trains on branch lines—the most 
expensive service. There will be 50 mile hauls in heavy trains 
on main lines. There~will be long hauls containing a high 
percentage of branch line service in lightly loaded trains. There 
will be long hauls on through main line trains. It is the aver- 
age condition pertaining to the different hauls that should con- 
trol the construction of a distance scale; otherwise rates would 
have to vary for hauls of.like distance but of differing conditions 
and the distance scale idea would have been abandoned. 

When constructing a distance scale giving recognition to 
relative short and long haul transportation conditions in the 
rate of progression, all ‘available facts as to the four classes 
of road-haul service should be procured and analyzed. To that 
end studies should be made of the proportions of local and 
through train service and the point at which local train service 
becomes unimportant. Based on available data, it appears that 
the cost per ton-mile in way or local train service (eliminating 
station stops and switching) is not far from double that of 
through freight service, and that, on the average, there is but 
a small percentage of traffic that receives more than 100 or 125 
miles of local train service. , 

Road-haul car service per ton-mile is about the same for 
short hauls as for long hauls, except as to L. C. L. freight, which 
has a much lighter loading per car on short hauls than on long’ 
hauls, resulting in a declining car service cost per ton-mile as 
the haul increases. 

Road-haul track service per ton-mile is dependent upon the 
density of traffic of the line used, so that short hauls would 
have a higher cost only to the extent to which light density 
lines are used. 

Switching costs at intermediate terminals and junction points 
may tend to augment the long-haul costs, since there are likely 
to be more of these services included in long hauls than in 
short hauls. 

It is not difficult to gather together all of the available 
facts relating to these various road-haul services for use in a 
general way for the purpose of determininng the extent to which 
the progressive rates should be varied from those now in use to 
meet the conditions developed. 


Range of Progression Rates 


It is evident from the foregoing that, for a widely pro- 
duced and consumed commodity using main and branch lines, 
the maximum rate of progression applying to the short hauls 
should be representative of something less than local train serv. 
ice on lines of average density, and that the minimum rate 
of progression for added distance beyond the influence of local 
train service should be representative of through train service 
on the heavy density main lines. When it is considered that 
only moderate differences in track services per ton-mile are 
found on lines of widely varying density, and that on road-haul 
car service there is little or no difference between short and 
long hauls, it would seem that the ratio of the maximum to 
the minimum rate of progression should in most cases be less 
than the ratio of local to through train road-haul cost per ton- 
mile, which is probably about two to one as a general average. 
What the exact ratio of the maximum to minimum rate of pro- 
gression should be depends upon the facts pertaining to each 
situation. 

L. C. L. Progression Rates 


The preceding statement applies to carload commodities 
only. A totajly different situation applies to L. C. L. freight, 
since the avérage loading is much heavier for long hauls than 
for short hauls. This not only makes for cheaper long-haul 
car service costs, but also cheaper long-haul train and track 
service costs. Therefore the spread between the short and 
long haul rates of progression for L. C. L. scales should be 
much wider than in the Case of carload scales. 

Construction of a Scale 


Having once determined the proper percentage spread be- 
tween short and long haul rates of progression, specific progres- 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
Prompt and Intelligent Service. 


References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 
DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 





WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. ee —— 
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J0S. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL STREET 


70 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Teaming — Motor Trucking — Carload Distribution 


NEW TEX LINE 


Differential Rates 
WEEKLY SERVICE TO 
Brunswick, Ga., and Houston, Texas 


From Pier 1, North River, New York, Saturday noon. 
Pennsylvania Pier 4, Canton (Baltimore), Maryland. 
AB and C Terminal, Brunswick, Ga., Thursday. 


For information apply to 
New England, New York & Texas 
Steamship Corporation 
33 Rector Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cotton Exchange Building N. Emanuel & Co., Agents 
Houston, Texas Brunswick, Ga. 

Dallas National Bank Building L. Richardson, Manager 
Dallas, Texas ‘ieee Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


area towns velae 
Par al Sal AT ae oO! 
WAREHOUSES rs bike, cathe, 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTION 4~> WAREHOUSING 


I N D IANAPOLI Ss Service That Satisfies 


TRIPP WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Merchandise 2"4 Machinery Storage 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MEMBER 
AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO, 53 West Jackson Blvd. NEW YORK, 260 W. Broadway 





Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 





WAREHOUSE 





BETWEEN 
Ee TE ee ee Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 
THE MERCHANDISE STORAGE CO. SAILINGS: 





U. 8S. BONDED 


From Philadelphia... Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 
- DENVER, COLORADO 


Opened June 58, 1926 460 ROOMS WITH BATH 


The Largest and Finest Hotel in the State 


“The Leading Hotel of Denver” 


ROY’S COSMOPOLITAN ORCHESTRA 
EVERY EVENING 






COLUMBUS, OHIO 













OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

















“ ie cates kal” 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION. NEGOTIABLE 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. MOTOR TRUCK AND TEAM SERVICE 


0. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 






















CALVIN H. MORSE, Manager C. S. PRYOR, Ase’t Manager 
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sion rates can be selected, which, combined with a relatively 
proper terminal factor, will produce a scale containing correct 
relationships among the various hauls. The scale can then be 
changed by percentage variations to produce the revenues re- 
quired of the particular commodity or class. 

It is not claimed that a scale so constructed would be 
proper for actual application in its entirety; certain variatiéns 
might have to be made in recognition of the other rate-making 
factors. It is claimed, however, that distance scales can be 
constructed embodying recognition. of transportation conditions 
to a far greater extent than has been the custom, providing a 
more logical and defensible rate structure. 


Usual Scale Construction methods 


Distance scales now in use have not been constructed with 
reference to or*tested by transportation conditions except in 
a very limited way in a few instances. They have usually been 
built around existing rate adjustments designed to preserve 
prevailing differentials or important key rates. 

As a result of the rate-making policies prevailing in this 
country, and the prescription of distance scales in harmony 
with existing rate adjustments, one will find utter lack of uni- 
formity in the terminal factors and the relative rates of pro- 
gression embodied in existing scales, producing widely varying 
percentage relations among the various hauls. The following 
table, based upon scales prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, depicts this situation: 


Percentage 
relation to the 
rate for 30 miles 


Traffic Citation Territory (1) (2) ») (4 
CMaS TAtOB 206 ac 423 I. C. C: 208... Hans.-Mo.. ...... 100 162 276 396 
CMOS FALER «0cc0 40 I. C. C. 201..Mo. Riv.-Neb.... 100 150 275 436 
Class rates ...... 45 I. C. C. 254..C. F. A. Terr.... 100 143 214 286 
eee TELE vee ces 109 I. C. C. 300..Southern Terr... 100 165 263 367. 
>) ae oF t..C. ©... Bsc R. Be .0esce. 100 171 336 521s 
SS Ea $7 I. Cc. C, 461..W. T. L. Terr... 100 135 206 294 
Iron and steel.... 96 I. C. C. 682..C. F. A. Terr... 100 167 278 444 
Fertilizer ........ 113 L. C. C. 398..Southern ....... 100 167 293 411 
ees 122 I. C. C. 609..Southwestern ... 100 167 319 471 
2S eee 120 I. C. C. 91..Southwestern ... 100 137 237 305 
i Se ee 98 I. C. C. 183..Southwestern ... 100 175 325 450 
MEE © Babe icwotces 107 I. C. C. 702:.W. T. L. Terr....100 158 242 342 
DS ea ia Cacmnerms 85 I. C. C. 217..Northwestern ... 100 158 263 358 
EE, éNciscweeneo 88 I. C. C. 543..Southern ....... 100 160 260 390 


(1) At 30 miles. (2) At 100 miles. (3) At 300 miles. (4) At 600 miles. 


This shows wide variations between the long and short 
haul rates in similar territory, indicating that transportation 
conditions have played little or no part in their construction, 
although some of these scales may not be out of harmony 
therewith. 

Whenever it becomes necessary or desirable to replace a 
rate adjustment with a distance scale, either old practices must 
be followed and the scale built around important key rates 
without regard to transportation conditions, or the scale must 
be constructed so as more nearly to reflect rate relationships 
among the various hauls justified by the relative transportation 
conditions, and the scale adjusted to the level of revenues the 
particular commodity should pay. é 


A scale constructed around important key rates, which is 
the usual practice, may produce relationships entirely out of 
harmony with transportation conditions, since it is always pos- 
sible that the key rates are the very rates which should be 
changed. 


Transportation Conditions Important in Scale Construction 


Transportation conditions are considered to be one of the 
important elements bearing on rate adjustments, and it would, 
therefore, seem that they should receive primary consideration 
in the devising of distance scales. Scales highly profitable for 
the short hauls and below normal for the long hauls, or the 
reverse, produce a discriminatory adjustment among the various 
hauls and are likely to affect unfairly the net income of car- 
riers which handle a predominance of one traffic or the other. 

It is, of course, not possible to construct distance scales 
exactly on cost, or even to relate one rate to another on this 
basis. But it is possible to analyze transportation conditions 
carefully weigh their importance, and recognize them in a large 
degree when constructing a distance scale, thus acgording full 
justice to all interests. Transportation conditions for short 
and long haul traffic will be found to vary in the diffeernt parts 
of the United States’ and on the different commodities. A 
marked variation will be found on L. C. L. freight as compared 
with carload freight, which should eventually cause the aban- 
donment of fixed percentage relationships between the L. C. L. 
and carload class rates. 


L. C. L. and Carload Terminal Factors in Class Rate Structures 


With few exceptions the consideration of transportation con- 
ditions in the construction of distance scales has been confined to 
L. C. L. terminal service. Demonstrations as to the high cost 
of this service have resulted in great increases in the L. C. L. 
base rates in the class distance scales prescribed in recent years. 
Since the carload class rates are related by fixed percentages 
to the class rates which apply on L. C. L. freight, the carload 
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base rates have been carried up with the L. C. L. base rates, 
As a result the short-haul carload class rates are a much higher 
percentage above the pre-war level than are the long-haul rates 
and are now at such an obviously high level as to require a 
greater use of short-haul commodity rates if proper relationships 
with the long-haul rates are to be effected. 

The Kansas-Missouri scale recently prescribed by the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission (123 I. C. C. 203) names a third 
class rate for five miles of 23c per hundred pounds. On the 
basis of an average loading per car of 12,000 pounds for L. C. L, 
freight, this rate (which is fairly reflective of average L. C. L, 
freight) yields a revenue per car of $27.60. 

Third class carload freight loads about 25,000 pounds, yield- 
ing a revenue per car for a haul of five miles of $57.50. Fourth 
class carload freight under the same scale pays a rate of 18c 
for five miles, which, on basis of an average loading of 30,000 
pounds, yields a revenue per car of $54. For fifth class the 
rate is 138c, and the loading ‘at least 40,000 pounds, producing 
a revenue per car of $52. 


Thus third, fourth and fifth class carload freight for a five- 
mile haul pay about double what L. C. L. freight pays per car, 
although the latter receives terminal services not required by 
carload freight, such as loading and unloading, and the addi- 
tional services on the numerous shipments in the L. C. L. car. 
Carriers’ cost studies show that more than 60 per cent of the 
L. C. L. terminal costs are for platform and clerical costs. 

The foregoing comparisons would seem to be conclusive of 
the fact that either the L. C. L. base rates are too low, or the 
carload base rates too high, or both. The indications are that 
the L. C. L. rates may be somewhat too low, since they are 
less than the carriers’ cost studies justify, and the carload rates 
too high, at least on the heavy loading classes. 


Cost tested local switching rates, which involve a complete 
originating and terminating service somewhat similar to that 
involved in a five-mile haul under a carload class scale, in the 
absence of representative carload terminal costs at origin and 
destination, seem to provide a rough test of a base rate for 
carload scales. Such cost tests as are referred to are referred 
to in decisions of the Commission have resulted in the pre- 
scription of local switching rates ranging from $12 to $24 
per car in various metropolitan switching districts. These tests 
tend to prove that the carload class rates start too high. 


Assumed Relationship Between Carload and L. C. L. Classes Is 
Improper 


The fixing of carload class rates through the use of fixed 
percentage relationships to the L. C. L. classes virtually bur- 
dens the carload terminal factors with a heavy platform and 
clerical cost which they do not have. This results in exceed- 
ingly profitable rates for the short hauls, and creates discrimina- 
tion against short hauls as compared with long hauls. This 
discrimination can be corrected by either reducing the short- 
haul rates or raising the long-haul rates. The latter cure 
would be objectionable as applied to most of the carload classes 
because it would result in excessively profitable rates and cre- 
ate a demand for more commodity rates. The recent opinion 
of the Commission in “Consolidated Southwestern Cases” pre- 
scribes a large number of commodity distance scales, but all 
of them are related to the L. C. L. classes and dg not provide 
adjustments between short and long hauls in keeping with car- 
load transportation conditions. 


Principles for Observance in Scale Construction 


Long and careful study has convinced the writer that the 
following principles should be observed in distance scale con- 
struction if proper relationships between short and long hauls 
are to be provided: 


(1). The terminal factor should recognize the service performed. 
Since L. C. L. terminal service embraces loading and unloading costs 
not incurred by carload freight, a much heavier clerical cost and a 
much lighter load per car, class distance scales for L. C. L. freight 
should start higher than class distance scales for carload freight. 
There should be no fixed percentage relationship between the L. C. L. 
= — class terminal factors, because of difference in service 
and cost. 

(2) Rates of progression for the various hauls should give con- 
sideration to all of the road haul transportation conditions (a) train 
service, (b) car service (c) maintenance and use of fixed property 
(d) intermediate yard and interchange service and (e) unusual con- 
ditions pertaining to particular situations. 


(3) The rate of progression should be at its highest on the very 
short hauls and at its lowest on the long hauls. The relation of 
the highest to the lowest should be wider in an L. C. L. scale than in a 
carload scale because of the increasing load per car as the distance 
increases. This precludes the use of a fixed percentage relationship 
between the L. C. L. and carload progression rates. 

(4) The lowest rate of progression in a carload scale should be 
reached after the influence of local train and branch line service has 
largely disappeared—usually after 100 or 125 miles. 

(5) The lowest rate of progression in an L. C. L. scale should 
not be reached until 200 or 300 miles, or beyond. 

(6) Separate schedules should be provided for L. C. L. class dis- 
tance scales and for carload class distance scales recognizing the 
totally different conditions pertaining to each and with totally dif- 
ferent short and long haul relationships. 

(7) A class distance scale which recognizes the high terminal 
costs of L. C. L. freight and the special services which do not apply 
to carload freight cannot be used to provide relationships for a car- 
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United Fruit Company 


General Offices, One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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REGULAR FREIGHT SAILINGS 
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of South America, Central America and Mexico 
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Represented by 


NATIONAL WAREHOUSING, INC. 
296 Broadway, New York | 
37 Drumm St., San Francisco, Cal. 
316 Commercial St., Los Angeles,Cal. 








SPEED, ECONOMY, SAFETY AND SERVICE FOR SHIPPERS 


No Trucking, Switching or Draying. Fire-Proof Storage—Automatic Sprinkler. Daily Stock Reports if Desired. 
Finance Through Our Warehouse Receipts. Write or Wire for Detailed Information—Now ! 


BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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load distance scale without producing relatively high short haul and 
relatively low long haul rates. 

(8) Distance scales for carload commodity should start relatively 
lower and increase with distance relatively faster than scales for 
L, C. L. freight. The percentage spread between a carload commodity 
scale and a L. C. L. scale should be much wider on the short hauls 
than on the long hauls, 


L. C. L. and Carload Rates Should Not Be Related * 


The efforts to secure compensatory L. C. L. rates, which 
even now are not high enough, has brought the heavy loading 
carload class rates for the shorter hauls up to such a high 
level that important commodities must received commodity 
rates, Or pay much higher rates than other similar commodities 
which have always been on a commodity basis. Furthermore, 
the relationship now existing or proposed between short and 
long haul carload classes is artificial and discriminatory. It 
can only be corrected by the prescription of separate schedules 
for the carload and L. C. L. classes. This could be accom- 
plished without disturbance and without impairing the net reve- 
nues of the carriers if proceeded with in the proper way. 

The first step should be the prescription of higher L. C. L. 
class rates more closely recognizing the service rendered, re- 
taining the present class rates for application on the carload 
classes until proper adjustments could be made. 

It may be claimed that such a plan would require a com- 
plete revision of the classification. This is not true. The rate 
scheme could be fitted to the present classification without diffi- 
culty. Illustrating this there are shown below tables indicating 
how the rates should be stated, using the Kansas-Missouri scale 
(rates in cents per 100 pounds): 


Dis- L. C. L. Classes —Carload Classes— 
tance ee 3 4 1 2 3 4 5 a BB D E 
aT nwt. catie- bare 33 28 23 18 33 28 233 18 #13 i : a ae a 
RE Ee as 54 46 38 30 54 46 38 30 21 > a ae ae ee 
We <decsdcgs 73 62 51 40 73 62 51 40 28 33 24 20 16 13 


The distance scales for other territories could be similarly 
restated. 

The use of the above scales in connection with the classifi- 
cation. will obviously produce the same rates as would actuaily 
result from the scales as prescribed. Such a method of stating 
rates, with all schedules revised to proper levels, carrying cor- 
rect relationships among classes and between long and short 
hauls and giving recognition to what the various classes can 
afford to pay, would permit the cancellation of a large number 
of commodity rates now in effect and at the same time provide 
a measure which would assist in the determination of reason- 
able commodity rates where necessary. The plan would also 
permit of the promulgation of proper less-than-carload rates 
without affecting the carload rates, thus providing a more flexible 
rate structure. 


What the rates and relationships should be is a matter for 
determination from the available transportation facts, consider- 
ing also the value of the service, and in some degree the exist- 
ing rate structure, which obviously cannot be too radically 
departed from in one step. 


Motor Truck Competition 


Every time advances in L. C. L. rates are suggested it is 
claimed that the rates must be held down to meet the increas- 
ing motor truck competition. The motor truck is here to stay. 
Competition will not kill it off. The use of the motor truck 
on short hauls should be encouraged and where it can handle 
traffic at less cost than the railroads it should get the business. 
It has already been demonstrated by certain railroads that the 
trucks can perform some services cheaper than the railroads can. 

Whatever traffic the motor trucks handle should be at profit- 
able rates under proper regulation and with a fair charge for 
highway use or taxes. If rates prove profitable there is nothing 
to prevent the railroads from entering the motor truck field; in 
fact, they are the natural agencies for that service. It could 
be effectively coordinated with railroad service, trucks being 
substituted for way freight and switching service where the 
latter is the more expensive, in addition to performing other 
complete trucking services. Some progress has already been 
made in this direction. 

L. C. L. freight is unimportant to the railroads in tonnage 
and of less importance from a net revenue viewpoint; but it is 
highly important in its use of terminal facilities and of the 
available box car supply. In all large cities valuable property 
is devoted by the railroads to the warehousing of L. C. L. freight. 
This could more profitably be turned to other uses, at least in 
part, and facilities provided in the outskirts of cities for the 
handling of the heavy volume and long haul L. C. L. freight, 
while the short haul would move mostly via motor truck from 
house to house under service fostered by the railroads. The 
diversion of much of the short haul L. C. L. freight to motor 
trucks under such a plan should have the final net effect of 
increasing’ railroad income. 

The assumed fixed percentage relationships between L. C. L. 
and carload classes have served as a barrier to adequate 
L. C. L., rates and to proper relations between short and long 
haul class rates. It is time this barrier was removed, correct 
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distance scale principles applied and L. C. L. rates put at proper 
levels. Let the motor trucks take the traffic they are entitled 
to, but -at compensatory rates and under proper regulation, 
Instead of being independent competitors of railroads, they 
should be developed not only as common carriers, but as feed. 
ers to railroads and ancillary to railroad service. In no other 
way can the commerce of this country receive the maximum 
benefit from the various avenues of: transportation. 


COOLIDGE ON MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


President Coolidge thinks so well of E. N. Hurley’s judg- 
ment that he thinks the government and the railroads may well 
give serious thought to his suggestion that the railroads take 
over the American lines the Shipping Board is supposed to be 
anxious to sell. One of the ideas the President holds in con- 
nection with American shipping is that its plight is due, in 
large measure, to the indifference of American railroads and 
American shippers. He holds that opinion notwithstanding that, 
as a rule, consignees designate routing of freight and hence, 
the bulk of American exports cannot be forwarded in Ameri- 
can bottoms. However, the President was not ready, according 
to word from the White House, September 13, to advocate the 
Hurley plan. He said there would have to be thought on the 
subject, especially on the query whether, if particular railroads 
bought particular lines, other railroads would not be at a dis- 
advantage and competition lessened; but he thinks more inter- 
est should be shown in the American merchant marine. 

Recollection of the fact that some northern transcontinental 
lines a few years ago refused to cancel traffic agreeemnts with 
Japanese lines caused the President to suggest that that indi- 
cated an indifference on the part of American railroads to 
American ships and unwillingness, to help the government build 
up a merchant marine. He thought it reflected on them that 
they did not insist on freight hauled by them being sent to 
foreign countries in American ships. However, the President 
thinks, that, whatever might be done, the keeping open of com- 
petition should be borne in mind. 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


In the contest between shippers, who have been trying to 
force down full cargo rates, and shipowners, who have attempted 
to hold the present level or increase it, the latter have been 
more successful in the last few days. Only in a few instances 
have vessels been placed at figures below those of last week. 
Indications point to a higher and more active market. It is 
significant that the volume of business in the London market 
recently has been greater than in New York and that London 
charterers have readily paid higher prices than local shippers 
have been willing to concede. It will be rcalled that a year 
ago a similar situation prevailed and that the developments of 
the latter part of the year proved the correctness of the London 
charterers. It seems probable that the local market is again 
wrong. Brokers are advising their clients to cover their re- 
quirements promptly, or at least not to go short of the market. 
They state that the autumn movement of grain and other 
commodities is getting under way rapidly and there is no sign 
of any substantial reaction. 

A recent authoritative analysis from London pointed to a 
25. per cent increase in world chartering in one week and a 
sudden spurt of 40 per cent in a fortnight. In the face of keen 
selling competition, also, Welsh coal producers have been forced 
to pay a shilling more a ton for freight space. These facts are 
considered significant of further advances. 

The prevailing range of heavy grain rates from Montreal, 
the premier market, is 3s 444d per quarter to the United King- 
dom for September, 3s 6d for October, and 3s 744d for November; 
15%c to Antwerp-Rotterdam for September, 15% to 16c for 
October, and 16c up for November; 16%4c for September to 
Harmburg-Bremen, 16% to 17c for October, and 17c up for No- 
vember; 18% to 19c to the Mediterranean for September, 19 
to‘19%c for October, and 20c up for November. The Pacific 
coast market has also been under bullish influences for some 
time. Most of the current activity has been concentrated in 
grain, with little business in coal or other trades. 

Advanced rates, approximately equal to those recently 
adopted by the north Atiantic intercoastal lines, were announced 
by the Gulf. of Mexico-Pacific Coast services, effective October 
1. The new tariff is the result of the recent meeting at Gulf- 
_— Miss., when the Gulf Intercoastal Conference was organ- 
ized. 

The Gulf conference plan follows that of the North Atlantic 
very closely except that there is no pooling arrangement on 
freight revenues and no program of port allocation. As in the 
the north Atlantic trade, there will be differential rates and 
the North Atlantic rules and regulations, governing such mat- 
ters as consolidated carlot shipments, minimum bills of lading, 
etc., were adopted by the Gulf carriers. A salaried chairman 
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GULF PACIFIC WNE| Pylori fori 































SAILINGS EVERY FOURTEEN DAYS 





Houston, Mobile, New Orleans 15 days Fastat Servos hSea 





Regular Service From 


Beaumont, Port Arthur, Lake Charles 
Galveston, Tampa 
TO 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Vancouver (B. C.) 
Through Bills of Lading issued to Hawaii, Australia, 


New Zealand and Dutch East Indies for trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC., General Gulf Agents 
Main Office: 424 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 


SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Pacific Coast General Agents 
Main Office: 430 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., W. J. SMITH, General Agent 






Itinerary: New York—Havana—Panama 
Canal—Balboa—San Diego (Westbound)— 
Los Angeles—San Francisco. 


Through Bills of Lading to or from other 
Pacific Coast ports; also European, West 
Indian, Canadian, Hawaiian, Far Eastern 
and Australian ports. 


Passengers’ automobiles accepted un- 
crated as baggage at moderate charge. All 
steamers equipped for refrigerator cargo. 








Proposed Sailing Dates 





“ Eastbound from 
Westbound from New York San FranciscoLos Angeles 

S. S. California S.S. Manchuria Sept.22 S.S. Finland Oct. 1 Oct. 3 

Ready for service §S. Mongolia Oct. 6 S.S. Manchuria Oct. 15 Oct. 17 

S.S. Finland Oct. 27 S.S. Mongolia Oct. 29 Oct. 31 


PANAMA Paciric LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 













209 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. Pier £1 North River, N. x. c. 1 Broadway, N. Y. G., - 
° . e reen 
SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., H. H. KENNEDY, General Agent = Ak, . oon a : ( 
320 Merchants Exchange Building St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC., General Agents San Francisco, 60 California St. Los Angeles, Central Bidg. 





MUNES 


EASTERN AGENTS 
MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore and New York Weekly 
(EVERY SATURDAY) 


*From Philadelphia and Boston Bi-Weekly 
(ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS) 





















Japan, China and 
Philippine Islands 


via Seattle - The Short Route 































Ship on the big President Steamers 11 days 
across the Pacific. Sailing every other Tuesday 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 
















Through bills of lading to other ports. 













DIRECT TO T. J. Kehoe, General Eastern Agent, 32 Broadway, New York City 





ae: W. G. Roche Inc., General Agt., R. W. Bruce, General Agent, 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR SAN 1714 Dime Bank Building 110 South Dearborn St., 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 






FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 






L. L. Bates, General Freight Agent, 
1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 









*Differential Rates from Philadelphia and Boston 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 
Branch Offices 


hicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP Co. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
























Enjoy the fast and efficient service 
of the 


American Mail Line 


Other Offices, Boston, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 
Gabor Offee ash., Vancouver, B.C. and Victoria, B.C. 
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will be named later and will form the basis for a neutral rate- 
making committee. 

Eastbound Gulf rates are not immediately affected. While 
there has been no Gulf conference for several months, east- 
bound rates have been little disturbed, and few changes are 
contemplated. There will be, however, a compilation and amal- 
gamation of the individual eastbound tariffs of the several lines. 

All companies regularly engaged in the Gulf-Pacific trade 
are parties to the new agreement. They are: Gulf Pacific 
Line, Luckenbach Line, Redwood Line and Transmarine Line. 
The conference headquarters will be at Gulfport, Miss. 

Westbound class rates from the Gulf were not disturbed 
by the new conference. The commodity rates were placed, 
with few exceptions, on a parity with the new Atlantic rates, 
and the spread between carlot and less-than-carlot rates was 
increased, as in the Atlantic trade. Wheer the “A” lines in 
the north Atlantic quote more than the “B” and “C” lines, the 
Gulf services will quote the lower rate. 

Representative rates effective October 1 are: 


Cast iron water pipe, up to 12 inches in diameter, 25c C. L., 80c 
L. C. L., and 5c more for each additional 12 inches or part thereof, 
owner’s risk; ship’s risk, 32c C. L., 87c L. C. L., and 5c more for 
each additional 12 inches or part thereof. Lengths over 20 feet and 
exceeding 48 inches in diameter, special. Cast iron soil pipe, up to 
12 inches in diameter, 40c C. L., 80c L. C. L., and 5c more for each 
a a? Sag inches or part thereof, owner’s risk; ship’s risk, 52c 
92c L. C. L., and 5c more for each additional 12 inches or part 
EF, Minimum’ C. L, 30,000 pounds. Hardwood lumber, 45c C. L., 
90c L. C. L., minimum L. C. L., minimum C. L. 24,000 pounds. Tur- 
pentine, 70c C. L., $1.20 L. C. L., minimum C. L. 24,000 pounds. 
Iron or steel, rivets ‘and nails, 40c Cc. L., 90¢ L. C. L., minimum 
Cc. L. 36,000 pounds; bars, 35c C. L., 75¢ L. C. L., minimum C. L. 
36,000 pounds. Canned goods, 50c C. L., $1 L. C. L., minimum C. Poa 
24 000 ag canned pork and beans, soup, and spaghetti, 45c C. 
85c L. ... Bas 2 te Cc. L. 36,000 oor Drugs and aoiiaie® 
aC, L., $2.50 LC Yk, minimum C. L, . 10,000 pounds. Cotton duck, 
90c C. | $1.40 i. L., minimum C. L. 10,000 pounds. Sugar re- 
fined, 35c C. L., 85c L. a. L., minimum C. L. 40,000 pounds. Agri- 
cultural implements, not hand, 90c C. L., $1.40 L. C. L., minimum C. L 
24,000 pounds. Tin plate, 35e C. Las 80c LL Cc. L., minimum Cc. L. 
36, 000 pounds. Glass, 35¢c C. L. owner’s risk, and 45c C. L. ship’s 
risk, minimum C. L. 50,000 pounds. Rice, 50e C. te, Fee te C. te. 
minimum C. L. 24,000 — Cotton, in bales, S5e C. i oe 35 
L. C. L., minimum C. L, 15,000 pounds. Lard substitutes, vegetable 
compounds, 50ec C. L., $1 L. C. L., minimum 24,000 pounds. Hard- 
ware, builder’s hardware, 70c C. . C. L., minimum C, L. 
30, 006 pounds; shovels, bolts, etc., -» $1.30 7. © L., minimum 
Cc. 30,000 pounds. Box shooks, 45ec C. L., $1.10 L. C. L., minimum 
C. 3 24, 000 pounds. Plumbers’ goods, 70c C. L., $140 L. C. L., 
minimum C. L. 24,000 pounds. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company is reported to have given 
assurances to the United States Intercoastal Conference that 
it will not disrupt general cargo rates with the proposed service 
of the Calmar Steamship Corporation. There has been much 
speculation on the Pacific coast agents for Bethlehem and ru- 
mors of construction plans which have failed of substantiation. 

Another of the many interesting reports concerning Beth- 
lehem is that the steel firm intends to expand its shipping fa- 
cilities in foreign trades from the Atlantic coast to handle its 
increased production at seaboard. 

Pressure for space is beginning to be felt in the intercoastal 
eastbound trade, as the seasonal movement is coming into full 
swing. Advances from the opening prices on canned goods 
tended to retard activity for a few days, and then appeared to 
stimulate it. 


There are signs of the European movement breaking in 
September, with indications that the pressure will be felt in 
this trade in October. 


The Gulf-Intercoastal Conference has soutien an umpire 
in the person of W. C. Ermon, of New Orleans, former traffic 
manager of the Southern Cotton Oil Company. It is understood 
that he will act largely as an arbitrator. No authority is given 
him, except when requested to act by the secretary, in which 
cases he will interpret controversial matters in the regulations 
and tariff, cast the deciding vote in event of a deadlock between 
the four member companies and otherwise decide points held in 
dispute by the members. 


The general organization of the Gulf Conference is con- 
siderably different from the new North Atlantic Conference. 
Instead of an independent chairman with broad powers, and 
a salaried secretary, such as the United States Intercoastal Con- 
ference has in R. C. Thackara and C. A. Torrence, the Gulf Con- 
ference chairman will be selected from the personnel of the 
member lines, N. M. Leach, of the Gulf Pacific Line, being the 
first to serve in this capacity. A salaried secretary, who will 
have some little authority, is yet to be named. 


An organization meeting of the Pacific coast committee of 
the Gulf Conference was held this week and L. D. Fitch, inter- 
coastal traffic manager of Swayne & Hoyt, was selected chair- 
man for the first six months. J. B. Williams was named per- 
manent secretary. Mr. Williams also represents the United 
States Intercoastal Conference on the coast. The committee 
will meet on the first and third Thursdays of each month. 

Operating arrangements having been perfected with certain 
coastwise carriers, announcement is made of the opening of 
a receiving and delivery station at 48th street, between First 
and Second avenues, Bush Terminal, New York. Merchandise, 
both carload and less-than-carload, will be received and delivered 
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when moving via the following lines: Clyde Steamship (Co, 
Mallory Steamship Co., Southern Pacific Lines (Morgan Line), 
Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah. 

Rates to and from this station on traffic routed via the 
above lines will be on the same basis as those applying to 
and from their New York piers, except where rates are spe. 
cifically published to apply only to and from their New York 
piers, in which event the rates to and from this station wil] 
be made by adding certain arbitraries to the rates applying to 
and from the New York piers of the above mentioned steamship 
lines. 


PULVERIZED COAL INSTALLATION 
The Shipping Board has approved the recommendation of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation that the bid of the Maryland 
Dry Dock Company for installing the pulverized coal-burning 
equipment on the S. S. Mercer be accepted. 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT APPROVED 


Pursuant to the requirements of section 15 of the shipping 
act, the memorandum of agreement filed by the South Atlantic 
Steamship Conference has been considered by the Shipping 
Board and approved. The agreement, in effect, modifies the 
basic agreement, reducing the withdrawal period from thirty 
days to forty-eight hours, and also provides that the members 
are to arrange sailings so that each of them shall carry one- 
third of the total eastbound cargo, phosphate moving in bulk as 
bottom cargo excepted. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


In July 509 commercial vessels transited the canal, exceed- 
ing the previous high record of 506 commercial vessels transiting 
in one month. Tolls on the 509 commercial vessels amounted 
to $2,215,515.99, including $3,400.54 collected on supplemental bill 
for a transit in a previous month, and on launches to $141.51, or 
a daily average on all traffic of $71,363.13. In this average the 
$3,400.54 supplemental collection is not included. 


NEW PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 


The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company is notifying 
shippers that it will accept freight shipments at New York 
beginning October 22 for the steamship Malolo (Hawaiian for 
Flying Fish), sailing from Pier 86, North River, October 27, 
direct for Honolulu. Shipments, both carload and less, should 
be consigned to American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., 8 Bridge St., 
New York, for S. S. Malolo. The American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company built the Malolo for the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany at a cost of over seven million dollars, to be operated 
between San Francisco and Honolulu. The ship is the last 
word in design and appointments. She reduces the time be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu to four days, a distance of 
2,100 miles. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Any move the Port of Baltimore may make to restore its 
favorable differential over the other chief American ports on 
the North Atlantic, and especially New York, will be opposed 
by the Shippers’ Conference of New York. This decision was 
made by the conference at its first meeting since the summer 
vacation this week. It was also voted to appoint a committee to 
attend the hearing of the Commission at Washington to protest 
the application of Baltimore shippers through the city’s cham- 
ber of commerce for a differential scale on the ground of “serv- 
ice performed.” 

This protest meeting is the outgrowth of a recent decision 
by the Intercoastal Conference to absorb three cents a hundred 
pounds in freight rates out of New York, thus placing Baltimore 
and New York on a rate parity. The committee is composed 
of W. H. Chandler, chairman of conference; P. W. Moore, traffic 
manager of the Queens Borough Chamber of Commerce, and 
William Becker, traffic manager of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce. 

- The Shippers’ Conference announced its determination to 
fight the proposed proposition of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce to have the port differential on general merchandise 
between the two ports increased from 3 cents to 6 cents per 
hundred pounds. 

“This is a very important case,” said Chairman Chandler, 
“covering ifmport and export traffic, but I don’t believe that Bal- 
timore will get anywhere with its demands.” 

The conference was authorized to intervene in the case and 
to take whatever action may be necessary to prevent Baltimore 
getting the port differential it demands. 

A number of other commercial organizations of this city will 
join in the fight against the Baltimore proposal. 

R. Moore offered a resolution that the United States Inter- 
coastal Conference should docket all proposed changes and 
notify commercial and shipping organizations of these changes 
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so that those who favor or are opposed to them could have a 
chance to be heard’ 

Chairman Chandler pointed out that it was different deal- 
ing with steamship lines from dealing with railroads where rail- 
roads were subject to the Commission and could make a change 
without notice and permission. Z 

The matter was referred to committee for report to the next 
meeting. 

The conference determined to take no action on the appli- 
cation of the Columbia Mills to the Shipping Board to have the 
Intercoastal Conference revoke its rule recently ordered into 
effect whereby a charge of 10 cents a hundred pounds is made 
for consolidated shipments arising from different ports. 

Mr. Pomeroy pointed out that the steamship lines “don’t do 
one stroke of work more” on these shipments originating from 
various points and do not consolidate such shipments. The new 
rule was working a hardship against shippers, he contended. 
He added that he did not think it a matter for the conference to 
intervene in, as a formal complaint had been filed with the Ship- 
ping Board and the petitioners were prepared to fight their own 
case to a finish. The Conference has entered a general denial 
to the charges made of discrimination in the imposition of the 
10 cent charge. 

Chairman Chandler suggested that perhaps some modifica- 
tion might be made of the rule to less-than-carload lots. Any- 
way, he would attend the hearing when it was held, as he was 
open to conviction on the subject. 

The conference is making a request to the Commission to 
hold a special meetimrg in New York on the changes proposed in 
Southern classification rates. The rates, it was stated, are to be 
increased, according to the present proposal, as high as 100 per 
cent in some cases and 25 per cent in others. The hearings are 
to be-held in Atlanta and Cincinnati and it is the desire to save 
New Yorkers having to go all that distance. The Southern 
Freight Association said in a communication to the Commission 
that the request was a reasonable one. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


At a meeting in Chicago September 14 of interested ship- 
pers, in response to a call sent out by the Chicago Shippers’ 
Conference, steps were taken to create an organization for the 
protection of shipper and community interests in the case in- 
stituted by the Commission, docket 19610, investigating switch- 
ing rates to the district. Resolutions were passed providing 
for the formation of a finance committee, a membership com- 
mittee, and an advisory committee. Among the functions of 
the committees, as stated, were that they should make recom- 
mendations to the Chicago shippers as to what action should 
be taken in their behalf at the hearing of the case, and, spe- 
cifically, that some appropriate action be taken to establish 
facts with reference to the cost studies in the district, in view 
of the Commission’s having ordered the carriers to make such 
studies, by impartial analysis of the carrier’s study when it is 
completed. It was the thought that some anticipatory action 
on the part of the shippers in that connection might simplify 
matters at the hearing and assist in arriving at the facts. The 
meeting reaffirmed the faith of Chicago shippers in the so-called 
Lowry agreement as a proper adjustment of the switching ques- 
tion within the district, as expressed at the Chicago Shippers’ 
Conference meeting September 7. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables the week 
ended September 10 totaled 22,111 cars, as compared with 19,804 
(revised) the preceding week and 28,083 in the corresponding 
period of 1926, according to the weekly statement of the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture, 
which said: 


Certain features of the September crop report are pleasing to 
growers provided higher prices result. Apple estimates were further 
cut, and potatoes will not be such a heavy crop as first expected. 
Carlot movement seems at last to have started its seasonal increase 
toward the usual October peak. A net gain of 2,300 cars was re- 
ported in the week’s output of 27 products, but the total of 22,100 
cars still lacked 6,000 of equaling last season’s corresponding record. 
Most of the increase over the preceding week was for grapes and 
peaches. Prices of potatoes and honey dew melons advanced; pears 
and good peaches were held rather firmly, but onions, sweet po- 
tatoes and western lettuce declined. 


Shipments of fruits and vegetables the week ended Sep- 
tember 10 were reported as follows: 


Apples, 1,493 cars; cauliflower, 78 cars; cabbage, 642 cars; canta- 
loupes, 915 cars; celery, 211 cars; cucumbers, 115 cars; grapefruit, 
53 cars; grapes, 3,933 cars; green peas, 50 cars; lemons, 65 cars; 
lettuce, 952 cars; miscellaneous melons, 262 cars; mixed citrus fruits, 
16 cars; mixed deciduous fruits, 277 cars; mixed vegetables, 692 cars; 
onions, 807; oranges, 543 cars; peaches, 3,669 cars; pears, 1,198 cars; 
eppers, 38 cars; plums and prunes, 259 cars; spinach, 4 cars; string 
eans, 44 cars; sweet potatoes, 733 cars; tomatoes, 655 cars; water- 
melons, 474 cars; potatoes, 4,003 cars. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for July, 
1927, shows 23,148 cars held beyond free time—a percentage of 
08.10—as against 23,119—a percentage of 07.40—for July, 1926. 
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BIG ROAD FIGURES 


Large Class I steam railroads had an aggregate net railway 
operating income of $477,637,716 for the seven months ended 
with July, as compared with $508,178,995 for the corresponding 
period of 1926, and of $71,444,032 for July, as compared with 
$97,448,571 for July, 1926, according to the monthly statement 
prepared by the bureau of statistics of the Commission from 
the reports of carriers having annual operating revenues of 
above $25,000,000. 


Operating revenues, operating expenses, net railway oper- 
ating income and operating ratio of the individual lines, for 
July, 1926, and 1927, follow: 


Net Oper- 

railway ating 

Operating Operating operating ratio 
revenues expenses income % 


Total—Roads reported: 
1927 $433,939.336 $327,703,689 $71,444,032 75.5 

1926 473,604,424 338,510,005 97,448,571 71.5 
New England Region: 
Boston & Maine— 


1927 6,609,572 4,756,705 1,317,140 72.0 
1926 6,965,082 5,137,922 1,313,599 73.8 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 
1927 11,713,370 8,251,072 2,277,546 70.4 
1926 12,242,255 9,065,690 2,079,167 74,1 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 
1927 3,514,296 2,789,969 621,257 79.4 
1926 4,325,909 2,890,664 1,391,550 66.8 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 
1927 6,789,109 4,636,113 1,523,004 68.3 
192 7,892,669 5,324,038 1,907,307 67.5 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)— 
1927 10,182,854 8,091,650 1,401,116 79.5 
1926 10,526,211 8,439,492 1,390,803 80.2 
Lehigh Valley— 
1927 5,364,535 4,830,337 472,525 90.0 
1926 7,335,439 5,168,998 1,644,203 70.5 
Michigan Central— 
192 7,529,956 5,398,636 1,544,295 71.7 
1926 ,018,858 5,648,081 1,762,039 70.4 
New York Central (including Boston & Albany)— 
1927 31,756,569 23,597,794 5,689,513 74.3 
1926 34,218,077 24,709,401 6,768,699 72.2 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1927 4,586,964 3,262,503 778,274 71.1 
1926 4,403,102 3,263,482 699,935 74.1 
Pere Marquette— 
1927 3,854,762 2,712,420 792,163 70.4 
1926 3,888,316 2,675,800 837,835 68.8 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 
. 1927 2,856,317 2,152,064 869,417 75.3 
1926 2,932,000 2,284,460 761,202 77.9 
Wabash— 
1927 5,343,213 4,402,730 498,118 82.4 
1926 6,023,006 4,614,782 905,701 76.6 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio— 
1927 20,321,744 15,398,923 3,687,106 75.8 
1926 22,192,585 15,369,172 5,608,369 69.3 
Central of New Jersey— 
1927 4,867,047 3,490,004 1,198,044 71.7 
1926 5,530,171 3,657,434 1,333,905 66.1 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 
1927 2,203,880 1,774,642 151,674 80.5 
1926 2,333,163 1,810,657 241,680 77.6 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1927 7,443,257 5,820,693 1,113,254 78.2 
1926 7,911,445 5,991,210 1,434,369 75.7 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 
1927 1,918,455 1,341,427 331,803 69.9 
1926 2,288,400 1,451,347 529,295 63.4 
Long Island— 
1927 4,052,006 2,556,538 892,092 63.1 
1926 4,052,137 2,341,802 958,505 57.8 
Pennsylvania— ‘ 
1927 55,200,623 42,160,629 7,907,439 76.4 
1926 59,231,293 44,415,469 9,653,086 75.0 
Reading— 
1927 6,725,156 5,756,963 809,590 85.6 
1926 7,935,750 5,960,218 1,688,562 75.1 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1927 10,996,032 7,362,335 3,095,914 67.0 
1926 11,821,042 7,662,665 3,598,372 64.8 
Norfolk & Western— 
1927 9,175,505 5,793,833 2,786,624 63.1 
1926 10,930,854 5,967,654 4,260,062 54.6 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line— ‘ 
1927 5,322,815 5,073,213 31,340 95.3 
1926 6,946,107 5,728,238 712,816 82.5 
Central of Georgia— 
1927 2,314,837 1,779,359 386,060 76.9 
1926 2,930,909 2,064,867 641,514 70.5 
Illinois Central—- 
1927 12,731,659 9,786,906 2,092,056 76.9 
1926 13,006,907 10,002,332 2,151,294 76.9 
Louisville & Nashville— 
1927 11,949,229 9,292,231 2,030,710 77.8 
* 1926 12,367,902 9,035,720 2,689,418 73.1 
Seaboard Air Line— 
1927 4,466,000 3,445,321 746,487 77.1 
1926 5,102,100 3,762,740 901,438 73.7 
Southern— 
1927 11,904,055 8,758,308 2,254,237 73.6 
1926 12,941,987 8,915,170 3,147,810 68.9 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— 
1927 1,957,451 1,768,170 *51,250 90.3 
1926 2,282,209 1,955,184 98,108 85.7 


Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western— 
1927 13,030,023 
1926 13,869,739 


9,922,115 1,981,003 76.1 
10,380,464 2,448,707 74.8 
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Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway 
through its Bureau of Canadian Information, will 
furnish you with the latest reliable information on 
every phase of industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment in Canada. In our Reference Library at Mon- 
treal is complete data on natural resources, climate, 
labor, transportation, business openings, etc. Addi- 
tional data is constantly being added. 


DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


If you are interested in the mining wealth and in- 
dustry of Canada or in the development or supply 
of industrial raw materials available from resources 
along the Canadian Pacific Railway, you are invited 
to consult this Branch. An expert staff is maintained 
to investigate information relative to these resources 
and examine deposits in the field. Practical infor- 
mation is available as to special opportunities for develop- 
ment, use of by-products and markets, industrial crops, 
prospecting and mining. 


“Ask the Canadian Pacific about Canada” is not a mere 
advertising slogan, It és an intimation of service—with- 
out charge or obligation—that the information is available 
and will be promptly forthcoming to those who desire it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


Department Colonization and Development 


J. S. DENNIS Windsor Station 
Chief Commissioner Montreal, Can. 











































SHUPE TERMINAL CORPORATION 


Lincoln Highway and Passaic River, South Kearny, N. J. 


Freight, Express, Parcel Post 
RATES and ROUTINGS 


All in One Book! 


Entirely different from anything else you have ever 
seen. Used by the leading firms in over 600 cities. 


We keep our subscribers advised of all changes by our 
supplements and by special notice when necessary. 
The Guide is entirely revised and reprinted each year. 





Three years ago used in only 25 cities. 
Today used in 650 cities! 
Why? 

Because we save our subscribers money 


Send for sample sheets showing how we give 
parcel post and express rates from your city 
to every point in the United States and Canada. 


G. R. LEONARD & CO., Inc. 


155 North Clark St. 15 East 26th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





The Gateway of Commerce to the Port of New York 


TERMINAL—A strictly modern Terminal, consisting of 73 
acres, on which are erected 45 buildings. 

LOCATION — Lincoln Highway and Passaic River, 
Kearny, New Jersey. 

FLOOR AREA—500,000 square feet, of which 215,000 feet have 
an unlimited load carrying capacity; 160,000 square feet 
are on raised concrete ramps even with car floors. 

LAND—Available for open storage and new building, 28 acres. 

RAILROADS—Terminal located on Pennsylvania Railroad just 
east of Waverly Transfer, and within a quarter of a mile 
of their great Manhattan Produce Terminal. Storage in 
Transit privileges East and Westbound via Pennsylvania 
Railroad and also through tariff rates via Lackawanna 
Railroad on inbound carload shipments. 

TRACK STORAGE—Nine and one-half miles of sidings. 

WHARFAGE—1,400 feet of dock on Passaic River. 


We solicit your inquiries 
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FACTORY SITES—We will erect buildings to suit your par- 
ticular requirements. 

EQUIPMENT—Large fleet of motor trucks, tractors and trail- 
ers. Steam crane service. 

HIGHWA YS—Located on the Lincoln Highway, the main artery 
of traffic from coast to coast, twenty-five minutes from 
Broadway. The new Hudson Tunnels will assure prompt 
deliveries to the Metropolitan District. 


LABOR—A thickly populated territory to draw from with no 
labor troubles. 

SERVICE—Daily trap car service for L. C. L. shipments via 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Waverly Transfer. Distribution 
and warehousing. Daily truck deliveries within radius of 
30 miles. We handle your shipments. Traffic service 
unsurpassed. Direct service to Boston via Port Newark 
& New England S/S Co. 


Rates quoted on application 
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Operating 

revenues 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
1927 13,041,622 11,789,592 
1926 13,602,534 11,094,904 
Minneapolis & Omaha— 
ion 2,116,413 1,943,359 
1926 


2, 198, 711 1 '876, 482 
Great Northern— 
1927 9,789,740 6,380,971 
1926 10,327,012 6,479,146 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie— 
ieee 4,133,892 2,975,449 
192 


4,212,190 3,091,552 
Northern Pacific— 


1927 7,468,821 5,614,772 

1926 8,246,303 5,849,586 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— 

1927 2,252,238 1,911,629 

oo 1926 2,531,719 1,931,813 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
1927 17,211,605 
1926 20, 355, 749 
Chicago & Alton— 
2,289,522 


1927 
1926 2,680,803 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
1927 12,196,479 
1926 13,450,753 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 
1927 11,236,458 
1926 12,488,310 
Denver & Rio Grande Western— 
192 2,670,025 
1926 2,864,471 
Oregon Short Line— ° 
1927 2,678,285 
1926 2,810,646 
Southern Pacific (Pacific Lines)— 
1927 18,399,624 
1926 19,370,188 


1927 8,576,728 
1926 9,592,374 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 
1927 3,086,556 
1926 3,504,326 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
1927 2,891,368 
1926 3,319,786 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 
1927 1,592,336 
1926 2,032,572 
Missouri Pacific— 
1927 
1926 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 
1927 
1926 
Texas & New Orleans— 
1927 


Operating 
expenses 


Chicago, St. Paul, 


Central WestermRegion: 


12,128,643 
11,463,472 


1,886,949 
2,137,505 


9,661,852 
9,887,789 


8,362,428 
8,634,304 


2,136,086 
2,057,569 


2,164,491 
2,191,838 


12,843,154 
12,827,578 


6,335,132 
6,776,276 


Union Pacific— 


Southwestern Region: 


2,085,355 
2,136,532 


2,009,500 
2,074,052 


1,248,902 
1,558,590 


10,398,040 
11,115,984 


6,809,876 
7,871,515 


5,548,884 
1926 


5,778,937 

Texas & Pacific— 
1927 2,869,533 
1926 2,803,917 


8,084,646 
8,576,598 


4,970,282 
5,274,158 


4,802,313 
4,751,363 


2,204,581 
2,143,745 
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Net 
railway 
operating 
income 


*82,115 
1,408,800 


*10,337 
168,096 


2,400,388 
3,002,761 


792,863 
749,582 


1,573,685 
1,895,542 


*3,513 
269,966 
3,576,881 
6,771,070 


96,720 
259,827 


1,409,836 
2,305,338 


1,743,229 
2,690,629 


435,775 
719,421 


173,264 
269,281 


3,578,376 
4,541,774 


1,340,813 
1,761,370 

715,491 
1,113,565 


689,337 
984,210 


138,650 
261,274 


1,545,835 
1,605,840 


1,530,523 
2,131,511 


243,933 
546,492 


330,847 
432,872 


* Oper- 


ating 
ratio 
% 


90.4 
81.6 


91°8 
85.3 


65.2 
62.7 


72.0 
73.4 


75.2 
70.9 


84.9 
76.3 
70.5 
56.3 


82.4 
79.7 


79.2 
73.5 


74.4 
69.1 


80.0 
71.8 


80.8 
78.0 


69.8 
66.2 


73.9 
70.6 
67.6 
61.0 


69.5 
62.5 


78.4 
76.7 


77.8 
77.2 


73.0 
67.0 


86.5 
82.2 


76.8 
76.5 


The corresponding figures for the seven months ended with 


July and the same period of 1926 follow: 
Total—Roads reported: 


1927 $3,011,738,284 $2,296,976,129 $477,637,726 


New England Region: 
Boston & Maine— 


1926 3,065,266,936 2,311,860,974 508,178,995 


Operating Operating 


revenues 
Chicago & Eastern IHinois— 
1937 15,564,427 
1926 15,561,409 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
1927 52,862,581 
1926 53,239,253 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 
1927 14,856,818 


1926 15,518,113 


1927 23,103,175 
1926 22,256,278 


1927 388,872,661 
1926 396,046,792 


1927 54,098,737 
1926 55,295,237 


Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1927 
1926 
Norfolk & Western— 
1927 


1926 


Atlantic Coast Line— 
1927 50,730,291 
1926 60,497,169 
Central of Georgia— 
1927 16,255,387 
1926 18,432,738 

Illinois Central— 
89,947,429 


1927 
89,584,583 


1926 
Louisville & Nashville— 

83,789,815 
1926 84,864,175 


1927 
Seaboard Air Line— 
1927 38,041,734 
41,818,820 


1926 

1927 85,283,462 

1926 89, 180, 474 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— 

1927 14,509,677 

1926 17,139,960 


Chicago & North Western— 
1927 83,557,744 
1926 86,422,444 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
1927 87,678,071 
1926 88, 362, 737 


Long Island—* 
Pennsylvania— 


Reading— 


Pocahontas Region: 


77,975,329 
74,074,534 


65,159,355 
65,495,417 


Southern Region: 


Southern— 


Northwestern Region: 


expenses 


12,667,654 
13,260,155 
Louis— 
40,924,068 
40,065,118 


9,846,780 
10,044,075 


18,176,432 
16,852,540 


301,000,792 
313,724,357 


42,490,897 
42,170,069 
53,163,205 
52,237,058 
41,385,167 
40,015,193 
38,443,409 
41,657,570 


12,520,616 
14,081,314 


68,209,672 
69,203,937 


66,433,060 
64,782,360 


28,501,178 
30,744,967 


62,490,065 
63,302,430 


12,610,412 
14,025,690 
65,938,407 
67,653,957 


75,573,362 
73, 709, 483 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha— 


1927 14,510,478 
1926 14,715,469 

Great Northern— 
57,573,969 


1927 
1926 57,525,063 


12,069,007 
12,350,652 


42,794,176 
42, 486, 147 


Minneapolis, St. a Sault Ste. Marie— 


25,076,475 


1926 25,818,600 


Northern Pacific— 
1927 48,807,688 


1926 52,304,723 
Oregon-Washington R. R. 
1927 


14,884,027 
1926 


16,216,259 


Central Western Region: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 


1927 
1926 
Chicago & Alton— 


114,166,693 
110,813,451 


20,145,496 
20,763,468 


39,269,392 
40,606,549 


& Navigation Co.— 


12,888,956 
13,043,381 


83,199,260 
77,615,505 
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Net 
railway 
operating 
income 


1,120,968 
531,114 


8,322,025 
9,486,900 


3,271,287 
3,510,124 


2,392,773 
2,827,421 


59,072,504 
53,354,096 


9,180,637 
11,069,431 
20,964,166 
19,346,674 
19,468,886 
21,899,060 

8,472,804 
12,687,520 


2,734,859 
3,132,878 


15,083,234 
14,505,757 


13,018,705 
15,610,182 


6,588,877 
6,847,694 


16,489,282 
18,857,504 


211,751 
1,352,473 
10,413,846 
12,250,068 


3,725,988 
7,580,267 


1,176,124 
1,256,418 


9,433,223 
10,025,703 


2,588,540 
2,754,143 


7,326,198 
9,421,093 


*73,714 
1,260,047 


21,650,790 
23,637,260 


Oper- 

ating 

ratio 
% 


81.4 
85.2 
77.4 
75.3 


66.3 
64.7 


78.7 
75.7 


77.4 
79.2 


78.5 
76.3 


1927 44,576,450 

1926 46,547,110 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 

1927 79,803,179 


34,006,597 


6,838,672 
35,322,368 


1927 16,177,373 
7,529,051 


1926 17, 410, 291 
Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy. 


58,911,837 12,490,366 83, 300, 390 
1926 1926 88,049,414 


81,027,914 60,303,171 13,510,126 
Great Lakes Region: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 
Delaware & Hudson— 1927 75,832,502 
1927 24,399,691 20,349,633 3,050,281 1926 72,242,774 
1926 25,463,327 19,491,161 5,166,618 : Denver & Rio Grande Western— 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 1927 17,329,296 
1927 48,527,516 35,352,343 9,068,005 1926 17,971,357 


1926 49,421,327 35,474,267 9,905,875 3 Oregon Short Line— 
Erie (including be & Erie)— 1927 epee 


1927 70,068,156 57,162,556 7,581,721 1926 
1926 68,889,983 56,502,607 7,575,007 Southern Pacific (Pacific Lines)— 


1927 120,413,460 
42,595,809 34,550,105 5,059,713 1926 119,222,633 
44,755,305 34,143,097 7,289,293 


1927 54,955,222 
1927 52,036,422 36,320,495 11,972,605 1926 58,216,758 
1926 55,501,590 37,715,335 13,393,005 Southwestern Region: 
New York Central (including Boston & Albany)— Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 
1927 224,189,442 169,813,136 36,834,122 1927 20,133,556 
1926 226,574,185 169,494, 542 39,970,491 1926 16,138,517 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis— Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
1927 31,241,935 22,739,387 5,437,601 1927 20,051,688 
1926 31,377,289 22,905,112 5,590,583 1926 19,616,235 
Pere Marquette— Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 
25,505,201 18,378,839 4,850,073 1927 
18,047,001 4,975,148 
4,760,550 


1927 11,928,637 
1926 25,312,654 1926 11,704,410 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— Missouri Pacific— 
19,155,553 15,762,349 70,541,945 
19,062,916 15,537,016 4,897,832 1926 
30,458,134 4,582,030 
5,591,288 


1927 
1926 74,838,180 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 
38,889,678 1927 48,081,084 
40,030,055 30,536,995 1926 


12,748,730 
13,845,003 


61,865,903 
65,698,155 


58,662,755 
56,991,589 


13,829,944 
13,412,915 


13,962,816 
14,717,199 


87,184,770 
85,876,159 


40,200,383 
41,816,034 


1,420,068 
1,620,797 


13,182,517 
14,285,244 


9,578,520 
8,218,038 


2,705,061 
3,691,764 


1,930,530 
2,481,494 


21,359,637 
21,865,408 


8,803,088 
10,561,809 


Lehigh Valley— 


Union Pacific— 
Michigan Central— 


15,817,350 
12,989,708 


13,691,377 
12,951,367 


9,342,562 
9,122,712 


57,571,720 
58,352,635 


34,491,578 
35,577,722 


34,133,979 
33,698,881 


16,572,036 
15,313,105 


2,428,544 
1,637,036 


5,081,082 
5,378,866 


1,039,284 
1,053,371 


7,416,842 
10,331,630 


11,309,473 
12,386,196 


1,854,052 
1,810,212 


2,562,972 
2,471,284 


| 
=o 
on 


Wabash— 


“3-3 000 “359 ~3-7 
AO MM pre WE 
wow oo Wwe oo 


1927 
1926 50,657,482 
Central Eastern Region: Texas & New Orleans— 
Baltimore & Ohio— 1927 39,530,402 
1927 141,535,274 106,746,264 26,337,921 1926 38,969,095 
1926 142,273,776 107,185,385 26,472,745 ‘ Texas & Pacific— 
Central of New Jersey— 1927 21,284,796 
1927 33,704,555 25,607,088 5,468,643 — 1926 19,445,461 
1926 33,419,161 24,443,758 5,314,957 


*Deficit. 
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A MISSING 
TARIFF 


can cause a lot of trouble. It may 
be the cause of getting out a car 
today that could have been held 
over until tomorrow to take ad- 
vantage of a reduction. It may 
mean a lost opportunity to hurry 
out a car today to forestall 
tomorrow’s advance. 


And every traffic manager knows 
the delay and grief incident to set- 
tling overcharge and undercharge 
claims resulting from shipping 
under rates that have been revised 
without his knowledge. 


The traffic department in which 


The [raffic Bulletin 


is checked over each week 
is spared these expenses 
and annoyances, for in 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
is printed a complete list of 
the tariffs filed with the Com- 
mission in the current week. 


Last week’s TRAFFIC BUL- 
LETIN contained over thirty other 
items of almost equal importance 
to the shipper. May we send you 
a copy? 


The Traffic Bulletin 
418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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ANGELES 
LIMITED 


Leaves Chicago 8:10 P. M. daily 


Take the pacemaker of luxury to the 
land of old romance—a journey of only 
63 hours with steward, maid, waiters, 
porters and barber, attending your needs 
instantly, surrounding you with a fine 
atmosphere of service and courtesy. 


As you speed smoothly away from the 
chill of winter, the arresting scenes en 
route are made doubly enjoyable by 
the luxurious appointments of the 


Los Angeles Limited*. 


Seven other fine fast trains to Cali- 
fornia, including the 63-hour San Fran- 
cisco Overland Limited*; Gold Coast 
Limited; Continental Limited; Pacific 
Limited; Pacific Coast Limited. * Extra 
fare trains. 


See magnificent, mysterious Death Valley en 
route. Only $40.00 additional for an all-expense 
two day side trip, starting November 15th. 


For booklets seem e - ns a, Death Valley and 
these fine train Address C. J. co LLINS, General 
Passenger f very Sunstein. Hehootbe, 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 



































































































































































































































































































Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. Aspecialist , 
on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. " ; 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 


Damages—Delay 


New York.—Question: We would like to ascertain if there 
are any legal precedents to cover or secure legal opinion cover- 
ing the following case: 

A man shipped two trunks or bags or similar articles in care 
of an express company for the shipment to a point where the 
normal movement would be less than fifteen days. One trunk 
or bag is missing upon arrival. After waiting some time in 
order that he might accomplish the object of his visit, he pur- 
chased articles in replacement. 

Six months later the express company reports that this 
article is on hand with their on-hand department and insists 
that the consignee or owner of the goods must accept them, 
notwithstanding the fact that he has no further use at this time 
for them, but the company expresses a willingness to pay rea- 
sonable expenses incurred in an endeavor to locate them. 

We would appreciate hearing as to the legal aspects of this 
matter, as it is our contention that there is a time when a man 
may consider that his property to all intent and purpose is lost, 
and that in offering the property six months after shipping is 
not reasonable. 


Answer: For unreasonable delay in the transportation of 
goods the shipper is entitled to recover the difference between 
the market value of the goods at the time and place at which 
delivery should have have been made, and their market value 
when delivery was actually made. (Section 445, Vol. 10, Corpus 
Juris, citing decisions of federal courts and courts of many 
states.) 


Delay in delivery of the goods, even though it is such as 
to render the carrier liable, does not constitute conversion, and 
the person entitled to the goods cannot on that account refuse 
to receive them and sue for the full value. (Section 444, Vol. 
10, Corpus Juris; Buston vs. Pa. R. Co., 116 Fed. 235; St. Louis, 
etc., R. Co. vs. Dreyfus, 132 P. 491; Hackett vs. B. C. & M. C. 
R. Co., 35 N. H. 390; Fishman vs. Platt, 30 N. Y. S. 354; Chesa- 
peake, etc., R. Co. vs. Saulsburg, 103 S. W. 254; Spalding vs. 
Chicago, etc., R. Co., 75 S. W. 274, and other cases cited.) 

The carrier’s liability is to compensate for the damages 
growing out of the delay, and not for loss; and the remedy of 
the party entitled to the goods is to sue for the damages he 
has« sustained by reason of the delay. (Section 444, Vol. 10, 
Corpus Juris; Moody vs. Southern Ry. Co., 60 S. E. 711; South- 
ern Express Co. vs. Hanaw, 67-S. E. 944.) This, as a rule, is 
the difference between their market value at the time they 
sould have been delivered and when they were delivered, with 
interest, from the former date, less the freight, if unpaid. (E. 
T. V. & G. Ry. Co. vs. Johnson & Shahan, 11 S. E. 809; Gooden 
vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 54 S. E. 720.) 


In Southern Express Co. vs. Hanaw, 67 S. E. 944, the court, 
on page 951, said: 


Mere unreasonable delay in transporting does not amount to con- 
version, so as to authorize the consignee, upon arrival of the goods, 
to reject them and sue for their full value. His remedy is to sue 
for the damages he has sustained by reason of the delay. There may 
be a possible case where the property has ceased to be of any value 
at all, such as wholly decayed perishable goods. But the present case 
is not of that character. 


In St. L. S. F. vs. Dreyfus, 132 S. W. 491, it was held that: 


As a general rule, a consignee of freight has no right upon its 
arrival at destination to refuse to accept the goods from the common 
carrier and recover for their full value merely because of delay in 
transportation, unless delay has destroyed the value of the goods 
entirely or caused what is equivalent to a total loss. 


In Kansas City Sou. Ry. Co. vs. Mahey, 165 S. W. 279, which 
covered a shipment of holly from Horatio, Ark., to Kansas City, 
Mo., which, due to unreasonable delay on the part of the car- 
rier, reached destination at a time when there was no market 
for it, it was held that the evidence was sufficient to sustain 
a finding that, because of delay in delivery there was total loss, 
for which recovery might be had. 


The fact that the owner of the goods has been obliged to 
buy other goods does not affect the rule; he should accept the 
goods and sue for the damages caused by the delay. (Section 
444, Corpus Juris, Vol. 10.) Chicago, etc., R. Co. vs. Pfeiffer, 
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119 S:-W. 642; Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. Johnston, 94 S. W. 600; Baum- 
bach vs. C. C. & S. F. Ry. Co., 23 S. W. 693. 

In the latter case it was held that the mere delay of a 
carrier in delivering goods is not a conversion thereof, and the 
consignee cannot refuse to accept them and recover their total 
value, though at the time of delivery he had no use for the 
goods. The court, on page 694, said: 


The only damage claimed by plaintiff (and there was evidence of 
no other) was the total value of the lumber. It is well settled that 
the ‘mere delay, however unreasonable, on the part of the carrier 
in delivering goods, does not amount to conversion. The title of 
the property remains in the consignee, and he must receive it when 
tendered so long as it retains its indentity, and is not tendered wholly 
valueless. That the value of the lumber here was wholly destroyed 
cannot be admitted. Plaintiff had no use for it, but it still had a 
market value. He should have accepted it and held defendant liable 
for the actual damages which he sustained. What the measure would 
have been we are not called upon to say. Nothing was claimed but 
the value of the lumber, and the assignments of error only complaint 
of the refusal of the court to allow that. 


In Illinois Central R. Co. vs. Johnson & Fleming, 94 S. W. 
600, it was held that where a consignee of materials and appli- 
ances for the drilling of a well was compelled to purchase new 
materials because of the carrier’s delay in delivering the ma- 
terials shipped, and on tender of delivery the consignee refused 
to receive the delayed shipment, he could not recover the dif- 
ference between the rejected materials and the amount paid for 
the new. 

The court, on pages 603 and 604, said: 


In addition to the railroad being only liable for the usable rental 
value of the property, which it received and failed to deliver within 
a reasonable time, if any such value can be made out, we think it 
clear it was not liable for the difference between the value of the 
property which it had in charge and the amount which Johnson & 
Fleming had to expend for new machinery to supply its place. Itvis 
well settled that the consignee cannot, by declining to receive from 
the carrier a delayed shipment, convert him into a tort-feasor and 
hold him liable in trover for the value of the property. If this is so, 
we cannot understand how, by indirection, he can reach the same re- 
sult as he would if allowed to reject the shipment and charge the 
carrier with the difference in value of the rejected stock and the 
amount paid for the new. The evidence on this point was incom- 
plete, -— the verdict in favor of plaintiff below for $166 was un- 
warranted. 


However, in James R. Kaiser, Inc., vs. Fuller Express Co., 
150 N. Y. S. 974, it was held that where broken sets of handker- 
chiefs were consigned to a factory to be made into completed 
sets for the holiday trade, the measure of the damages for 
delay, whereby the handkerchiefs had to be replaced for such 
trade, was the cost of the replacing. 

The court, on pages 976 and 977, said: 


The plaintiff affects to sue for the value of the depreciation of 
the lost goods which he refused to receive when offered for delivery 
too late. This is not the measure of damage. He claimed that it 
became necessary for him to replace the goods, and that he did re- 
place them, and we may assume that the cost of replacing the goods 
was the measure of the damage which he sustained. 


From the above it will be observed if the goods at the time 
they reach destination are unsalable, recovery may be had 
for the full value of the goods; that the consignee cannot refuse 
to accept the goods when same are located, and sue for their 
full value, and furthermore, that in accordance with the weight 
of authority (although the cases which pass directly on the 
point are not numerous) the rule is that, even where the goods 
have had to be replaced, the original shipment must be accepted 
and disposed of and recovery can be had only for the actual 
damages sustained by reason of the delay. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Follow-Lot Rule of Cana- 
dian Classification 


Canada.—Question: Under Canadian Freight Classification 
17, a mixed carload of auto bumper guards and bird cages is 
made. The former are classified at 24,000 pounds, at fourth 
class (page 148, item 7), and the latter at 20,000 pounds, at 
fourth class (page 148, item 8). The first car is loaded to its 
visible capacity and to 28,000 pounds and 8,000 pounds of bird 
cages are loaded as a follow-lot in a second car. Is the ship- 
ment in the second car entitled to the carload rate? 

The whole question hinges on the interpretation of. the 
word “authorized” as used in the second line of section 1 of 
rule 11. The railways say that authorized minimum is the 
minimum authorized on straight carloads and as the straight 
carload minimum on bird cages is 20,000 pounds, the follow-lot 
is not entitled to the carload rate. Shippers claim that the 
authorized minimum carload weight on mixed carloads is the 
minimum weight authorized by rule 10 which governs mixed 
carloads. In this case the highest minimum is 24,000 pounds 
and that is the minimum which applies on the shipment, and 
the shippers contend that the carload rate should apply on the 
portion loaded in the second car. 

Your views on this will be much appreciated. 

Answer: In our opinion, the provisions of section 1 of rule 
11 of Canadian Freight Classification No. 17 are applicable to 
a mixed carload of automobile bumper guards and bird cages. 
We are of the opinion that as section 1 of rule 10 of Canadian 
Freight Classification No. 17 authorizes the application of the 
fourth class rate at a minimum weight of 24,000 pounds on a 
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We Need” 
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Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 107 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


RAILWAYS 





GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 








Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 












Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 









For Complete Information 
Communicate with 











F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City .- Louis, Mo. 















A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
414 Whitney Bank Bl 
New Orleans, La. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 














H. E. Chenoweth, Com. Agent 
Marquette Building 
icago, Ill. 
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T-S-C 
“WATCHING” 
SERVICE 


Rendering traffic service to industry, large and small, for 
the last twenty years and producing a publication recog- 
nized as the authority on traffic matters in the United 
States, the Traffic Service Corporation long since arrived 
at the point where it stands alone as a dispenser of correct, . 
intelligent, and prompt traffic service. 


Watching for happenings in Washington vital to the interests 
of our clients, making ourselves their eyes and ears, so to 
speak, and furnishing individual, daily reports by letter or 
wire as desired, is one branch of its varied service. 











Scores of the most prominent traffic managers are finding 
this service indispensable. If you have to do with traffic 
you need it. Write for particulars to— 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Service Department 
310 Mills Building _ Washington, D. C. 
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mixed carload of automobile bumper guards and bird cages, this 
minimum of 24,000 pounds, being the minimum applicable in 
so far as the mixed carload is concerned, is the “authorized” 
minimum within the meaning of section 1 of rule 11. It is 
true that as to straight carloads of bird cages, the minimum 
weight under Canadian Freight Classification No. 17 is 20,000 
pounds, but this is not the minimum weight applicable to a 
mixed carload of .bird cages and automobile bumper guards. 
The effect of section 1 of rule 10 is to establish two minimums, 
one for straight carloads of bird cages, another for a mixed 
carload of bird cages and automobile bumper guards. If a mixed 
carload of these two articles is shipped, the authorized minimum 
is certainly 24,000 pounds. We are, therefore, of the opinion 
that. the provisions of section 1 of rule 11 are applicable to such 
a shipment. 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


A net decrease of 5 per cent in the volume of business of 
the industries in the southeast is anticipated in October, No- 
vember, and December, 1927, compared with the same months 
last year, according to reports presented to the nineteenth regu- 
lar meeting of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board at Birm- 
ingham, September 9. 

A resume of commodity reports follows: 


Present demand indicates a 3 per cent decrease in volume of in- 
dustrial alcohol movement. Current production light, prospective 
normal; markets currently quiet, prospective fair; stocks normal, dis- 
tribution good. 4 

The aluminum industry anticipates the same volume of business 
as last year; production and distribuition good; markets fair and 
stocks ample. 

While business in the brick, clay and products industry as a 
whole last year was better than the first half of 1927, business 
picked up some in July—an index of returning normality—and the 
volume is now expected to equal that of 1926. Capacity production 
is reported; markets and distribution fair, stocks ample. 

Movement of coal and coke will be about the same as last year. 
Current production Alabama and Tennessee 85 per cent, Virginia 
95 per cent, prospective Alabama 95 per cent, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia 100 per cent. Maximum production reached last quarter 1926, 
due to British Coal Miners’ strike. Maximum production will be neces- 
sary this year to supply needs of central west and southwest due 
to strike in central competitive fields. Markets and distribution en- 
couraging; stocks retail yards and industries normal, railroads some- 
what in excess of normal. 

The cotton season opened August 1 with an estimated crop of 
13,492,000 bales compared with estimate same date last year of 
15,621,000 bales. Movement during October, November, and December 
this year to concentration points for storage, mills for consumption, 
and ports for export will be approximately 25 per cent less than 
last year. 

Based on decreased cotton production, the cotton seed and prod- 
ucts industry anticipates the volume of their business this year will 
be a per cent under 1926. General conditions are fair, stocks nor- 
m 


Predicated on prevailing optimistic feeling and augmented in- 
quiries, the crushed stone, sand, gravel, and slag industry antici- 
pates a volume of business slightly in excess of last year. Produc- 
tion amout normal, stock on hand a little in excess of last year. 

General conditions of the fertilizer and fertilizer materials in- 
dustry look better than for some time past and a 5 per cent in- 
crease in volume of business is anticipated. Production, distribution, 
and stocks normal; markets encouraging. Phosphate rock from Flor- 
ida and Tennessee will move about the same as last year, as will im- 
ported fertilizer materials. 


The indicated 1927 production of apples is 9,654,000 bushels as 
compared with last year’s record crop of 27,715,000 bushels. 

A 5 per cent greater movement of imported fruits is anticipated, 
due to increased plantings and favorable weather conditions. 

Sweet potato harvest in Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Virginia is indicated to be 4 per cent less than last year. 


Acreage planted and intended to plant indicates, based on ordi- 
nary weather conditions, a 6 per cent greater production of other fresh 
vegetables. 

The furniture industry, due to general business conditions, looks 
for a 10 per cent decrease, compared with last year. Production 
slightly below normal, markets fair, distribution satisfactory, and 
stocks normal. 


Movement of grain and grain products will be 5 per cent heavier 
than last year, due to indicated better financial conditions and lower 
production of grain, necessitating the buying of feed stuffs through- 
out the southeast. Current production slightly below normal with 
increase in prospect. Current markets advancing, prospective firm. 
Distribution good, stocks low, currently, prospective normal. 

The iron and steel industry anticipates a volume of business 15 
per cent under last year. Production now 75 per cent, market fair, 
stocks above normal with return to normal in prospect. Twenty pig 
iron furnaces in blast August 1, 17 closed, and one concern reports 
putting in a new modern furnace of 400 tons capacity. A marked 
increase in finished and semi-finished demand is very recently noted 
and present production level will increase to about the same as last 
year. 

Movement of lumber and forest products will be 10 per cent less 
than last year, based on slackening building activities and competi- 
tion with other woods and substitutes. Production normal, distribu- 
tion general, stocks normal. While current market situation is 
least favorable, this is believed to be really a temporary situation 
as a better outlook is anticipated. 

Lowered buying capacity of cotton farmer and communities de- 
pendent thereon, occasioned by low price of cotton in 1926, is basis up- 
on which the volume of machinery movement is estimated to be 16 per 
cent under 1926. Current production slightly below normal; markets 
and distribution fair, stocks normal. 

An increase of 10 per cent over last year is expected in the move- 
ment of miscellaneous commodities. 

Naval stores wiil be about 7 per cent less than last year. Stocks 


on hand are considerably lower than same period 1926. The turpen- 
tine season opened unusually early, 
weather conditions. 
An increase of 12 per cent in volume of business is anticipated 
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exceeds demand with further curtailment probable. 
able and strengthening, stocks ample. ; ; 
Increased facilities, greater sales effort, and new business indi- 
cate a 15 per cent heavier movement of pulp, paper and products, 
Production normal to maximum, markets and distribution good, 
stocks normal. 
Slate will be 5 per cent heavier than last year due to augmented 
use in construction and building activities. ; 
Competition not heretofore existing is basis upon which the move- 
ment of sugar is anticipated to be 20 per cent less than last year. 
Current and prospective production equal to or exceeding demand; 
markets unsatisfactory with prospects of continuing so; distribution 
fair; current stocks rather small, prospective adequate. Movement of 
syrup and molasses will be 5 per cent greater this year, due to im- 
proved marketing conditions and anticipated increased demand. 
Most of the cotton textile mills of the south are operating full 
time and it is expected this will continue for the balance of_the year, 
Goods are moving freely and many mills are sold ahead. Latest 
figures show the south operating 55 per cent of the active spindles 
in the United States, about 3 per cent greater than last year. 


Markets season- 


All industries reported transportation service good and car 
supply adequate. 


OHIO VALLEY ADVISORY BOARD 


The Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board held its fifteenth 
regular meeting at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, September 13. 
There was a large attendance. The principal interest, as usual, 
centered around the reports of the commodity committees. In 
the main, these were optimistic. The agricultural prospects, it 
was stated, depend on the weather, but a fair crop of grain is 
expected. Building materials of all kinds, it was predicted, will 
show a slight decrease in tonnage. Most of the lines of indus. 
try predicted about the same activity as last year, while sand 
and gravel and fertilizer looked for an increase. All reported 
transportation conditions as satisfactory. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville had a large part in 
the success: of the meeting. The advance arrangements were 
handled by W. A. Gates, traffic manager, the W. P. Brown and 
Sons Lumber Company. ; 

After adjournment the visitors were taken in busses, as 
guests of the club, to visit the Kentucky State Fair and the new 
power project of the Louisville Hydro-Electric Company. In 
the evening the members of the board and visiting railroad men 
attended the annual dinner of the club at the Brown Hotel. 
The date of the dinner had been set forward to coincide with 
the board meeting. Edward-S. Jouett, vice-president and.general 
counsel of the L. & N., was toastmaster and the principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Edwin Mims, author and lecturer 
and professor of English, Vanderbilt University. 

The next meeting will be the annual meeting, at the Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, December 13. 


PACIFIC COAST ADVISORY BOARD 


The Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory Board held its 
quarterly conference at the Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco, 
September 16. The recently appointed aviation committee of 
this body was holding its first meeting, taking under advisement 
all business and transportation phases of this latest mode of 
travel. Col. Charles A. Lindburgh was to arrive in the city on 
that day. B. F. Mahoney, president of the Ryan Aircraft Com- 
pany, of San Diego, who supervised the construction of the 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” was to fly from San Diego to the board 
meeting and the aviation committee session, in a sister ship, 
bringing with him, in place of the transatlantic gasoline bal- 
last, P. G. Spilsbury, organizing chairman of the aviation com- 
mittee, and Orville McPherson, of San Diego, vice-organizing 
chairman. The sister ship and the aviation committee were to 
be on hand at Mill’s Field when Colonel Lindbergh landed. M. J. 
Gormley, chairman of the car service division of the American 
Railway Association, was to be present. 

The board, representing the transportation, commercial and 
growers’ interest of Nevada, Arizona, California and New Mex- 
ico, expected to obtain a thorough economic review of the com- 
modity status in this district. Forty-two commodity committees, 
ranging from beans and seeds to the automotive industry and 
explosives, were- to make reports, showing anticipated tonnage 
of crops and the output of manufactured products, and submit 
their anticipated car requirements for the ensuing ninety-day 
period based upon these facts. 

The San Francisco Transportation Club and the Los Angeles 
Transportation Club have combined to entertain the delegates to 
the meeting with a program extending from 12 a. m. to 12 p. m. 
on September 15. This included a luncheon at the Whitcomb 
Hotel, a baseball game between the two transportation clubs 
in the afternoon, and a stag dinner at the Palace Hotel. 


CONGRESSIONAL RATE MAKING 


In discussing the tendency toward direct rate making by 
Congress, Fitzgerald Hall, vice-president and general counsel 


of the N. C. & St. L., in a recent address before the Chattanooga 
Traffic and Transportation Club, said: ' 

The first serious threat of this was in the effort to regulate pas- 
senger fares through the guise of* abolishing the misrepresented 
pullman surcharge; which some: very able and intelligent and well- 
meaning congressmen _ referred to as..a ‘‘war tax,’’ a statement so 
wholly untrue as to demonstrate without more the utter incapacity 
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Gulf-Pacific Coast Cargo Service 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


Beginning with the S. S. DIO 


From GULFPORT  . . September 17 
From MOBILE. . . . September 20 
From NEW ORLEANS . September 24 


THEREAFTER SHIPS WILL SAIL REGULARLY EVERY 
TWO WEEKS FROM GULFPORT ON SATURDAY, 
MOBILE THE NEXT TUESDAY AND NEW ORLEANS 
THE FOLLOWING SATURDAY. 


A Dependable Company 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BIRMINGHAM 


Harry Rogers Irving H. Heller H. B. Rox 
918 Straus Bldg. 1204 Pierce Bldg. 201 Brokers Bldg. 


Phone Wabash 6822 NEW ORLEANS Phone GArfield 0390 MOBILE Phone 4-4362 
Lykes Bros. Munson §.S. Lines 


925 Whitney Bldg. Pier 8, M. & O. Docks 
Phone MAin 4821 Phone 4097 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO. ; OAKLAND LOS ANGELES 
900 Matson Bldg. Lawrence Terminal 1110 Lane Mortgage Bldg. 
215 Market St. 1 Jefferson St. 208 West Eighth St. 


Finkbine-Guild Transportation Co. 


E. L. THROGMORTON P. A. JORDAN 
Acting Manager General Offices: Asst. Traffic Manager 


GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI 
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of so large a body as Congress, with so many other matters to at- 
tend to, to intelligently fix rates. 

Then came the Hoch-Smith resolution, which, camouflaged with 
certain glittering generalities, meant that Congress wants the Com- 
mission to give the farmers less than reasonable rates. Imagine the 
situation when Congress will undertake to fix rates. Rate-making 
will simply become a political scramble, in which we of the south 
can hope for nothing good. 


OUTLINE OF STUDY 


In response to a desire expressed at the annual meeting of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Memphis last April 
that the educational committee prepare two outlines of study, 
one devoted to the needs of those who are entering the field 
of traffic and the other for those further advanced, the committee 
has prepared and will sumbit at the Richmond convention of 
the association hext month the following outline of the elements 
of traffic management: 


Organization 
1. THE FIELD OF TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 


A survey of the traffic field. 
Character of traffic work. 
Relation of physical and commercial geography to transportation 


and traffic. 
Physical and industrial sketch of the United States and Canada. 
Transportation systems and groupings of steam railways. 
Rate-making and rate-publishing territories. 
Railroad rate adjustment and designating territories. 
Railroad rate making and operating points. 
Co-ordination of transportation agencies. 


. HOW THE SHIPPER MANAGES HIS TRAFFIC— 


The organization of a traffic department. 
Duties and functions. 

Personnel. 

Operation. 

Management problems. 


3. HOW THE CARRIERS HANDLE TRAFFIC— 


Organization and functions of a railroad traffic department. 

Organization and functions of a steamship company traffic depart- 
ment. 

a ae and functions of a highway company traffic depart- 
ment. 

Organization and functions of an express company traffic depart- 


to 


ment. 
Organization and functions of the post office department. 


Services 
4. SHIPPING FREIGHT BY RAILWAYS (Part 1)— 


Preparing the shipment— 
Choice of transportation service and agencies. 
Receiving and filling the order. 
The shipping room. 
Packing, marking and weighing. 
Forwarding the shipment— 
Billing, routing and rating. 
Delivery to carrier 
Handling-out by the carrier. 


5. SHIPPING FREIGHT BY RAILWAYS (Part 2)— 


In-transit movement— 
Tracing and expediting. 
Reconsigning and diverting. 
Stopping and transit privileges. 
Special services, allowances and penalties. 
Delivery at destination— 
Handling-in of carload and less-carloads by the carrier. 
Receipt of carloads and less-carloads by consignee. 
The receiving room. 


6. SHIPPING FREIGHT BY WATERWAYS— 


Procedure in making export shipments. 
Procedure in making import shipments. 


7. SHIPPING FREIGHT BY HIGHWAYS— 


Procedure in Hpreoree motor truck shipments. 
Character and problems of cartage. 
Character and problems of storage. 


8. SHIPPING EXPRESS TRAFFIC— 


Nature of express service. 
How express shipments are handled at origin, in transit, and at 
destination. 


9. SHIPPING MAIL AND PARCEL POST TRAFFIC— 


Handling ist, 2nd and 3rd class mail. 
Handling 4th class mail (parcel post). 


Charges 
10. CLASSIFICATION OF TRAFFIC FOR RATE MAKING— 


Railway. 

Waterway. 

Highway. 

Express. 

Parcel post and mail. 


11. RATES— 


Railway. 
Waterway. 
Highway. 
press. 
Parcel post and mail. 
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TARIFFS— 


Railway. 

Waterway. 

Highway. 

Express. 

Parcel post and mail. 


13. OVERCHARGE CLAIMS— 


Importance. 

Causes. q 
Prevention. 
Preparation. 
Presentation. 
Follow-up. 

Handling by carrier. 
Disposition. 


14. LEGISLATION AND CARRIER REGULATION— 


United States— 
Railway. 
Waterway. 
Highway. 
Express. 
Parcel post. 

Canada. 


15. LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS— 


Importance. 

Causes. 

Prevention. 
Preparation. 
Presentation. 
Follow-up. 

Handling by carrier. 
Disposition, 


16. RATE MAKING— 


Principles— 
Railway. 
Waterway. 
Highway. 
Express. 
Parcel post. 
Structures— 
Railway. 
Securing adjustments. 


17. RATE CASES— 


Legal analysis of rates. 

Grounds of proof. 

Analysis and use of statistics. 
Preparation of exhibits of evidence. 
Preparation of complaint. 

Procedure before the Commission. 
Concluding the case. 





12. 


Commenting on this outline, Chairman W. E. Butterbaugh, 
of the educational committee, says: 


It is flexible, and can be changed to fit particular requirements. 

It contains only a bare skeleton of subjects as here set forth. 

It covers the four major divisions of the subject, namely: organi- 
zation, service, charges and legislation. ° 

It covers freight, express and mail traffic. 

It sets forth the subject with reference to shippers and the 
various carriers (railway, waterway, highway, express and mail) with 
relatively equal force. 

It can be used as a basis for class-room work for a one semester 
course (of seventeen weeks of two or three hours each) for those 
who study the subject no further; or as a basis for those who desire a 
= oriented picture of this field, upon which to base advanced 
studies. 

It is designed to be used as a basis for seventeen round table dis- 
cussions or lectures for traffic clubs. 

It fits conditions as they exist in all sections of the country. 

It can be easily expanded or contracted to fit the time require- 
ments of any group. 

It is not intended to be strictly vocational, technical, cultural, or 
informational, but instead, to present a proper blending of each. 

A more detailed outline of each of the seventeen subjects is 
being prepared. 

A bibliography covering each subject is also being assembled. 

A second outline covering the more technical phases of traffic 
work, to be used by advanced students and men of experience in 
managing traffic, is in course of preparation. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Omaha Traffic Club will hold a golf tournament and 
dinner at the Lakewood Country Club September 28. 


The Traffic Club of Tulsa held a “Ladies’ Day” luncheon, the 
first of its weekly luncheons this season, at Mayo Hotel, Septem- 
ber 18. The “second annual match play golf tournament” was 
held the week beginning September 9. Forty-four members 
qualified for the event. The finals in the tournament series will 
be played the week following October 1. 


The Junibr Traffic Club of St. Louis held its first dinner 
meeting of the season at the Warwick Hotel September 13. 
A. C. Carpenter, vice-president, Bemis Bag Company, was the 
principal speaker. There was a program of entertainment. 


W. T. Vandenburgh, of the Seaboard Air Line, and W. R. 
Hensley will represent the Transportation Club of Louisville at 
the semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at Richmond, October 25 and 26. 


The Oklahoma City Traffic Club will give a dance at the 
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$43,647,120 Value of Tonnage 


handled at the Port of Newark last year! 


The volume of traffic at the Port of Newark already exceeds that 
ni- i handled by many ports which have been established for years and 
| are known throughout the world! Last year’s tonnage value was 





ihe $10,000,000 greater than that of the year before—and even this re- 
_ ‘ markable growth will be overshadowed by the tremendous strides in 
x; shipping being made at the present time! 
e 
is- Lumber movements alone increased in 1926 by 81,000,000 board feet, 
: bringing the year’s total up to 241,000,000 board feet and making the 
na : Port of Newark one of the largest lumber terminals in the country! 
is The steadily increasing diversion of traffic to the Port of Newark in 
ne preference to more congested sections of New York Harbor is ample 
in ‘ proof of the fact that both shippers and ship operators recognize the 
: time-and-money-saving advantages of shipping through this light- 
This map shows the relation of the Port erage-free rail-to-water port at the western end of New York Harbor. 
" sein helt te ioe: Dinter toon Be iia ie i 
cna Pasig han casi Macaca If you are interested in quicker, more economical dispatch of export 
" the Jersey mainland, it has direct switch- or coastwise shipments, or in better facilities for distributing your 
.- nn ee cae eg geod goods to 41 of America’s 100 largest markets, write for complete in- 
“ of the Harbor enjoys. formation about the Port of Newark. You will be given facts with 
u which every traffic executive should be familiar. Address 






THOS. L. RAYMOND— Mayor— Newark, New Jersey 
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Sorosis Club September 22. In addition to dancing there will 
be bridge, refreshments, and a program of entertainment, in- 
cluding the O. G. E. Girls’ Quartette. Returns of the Demsey- 
Tunney fight will be received by radio. 





The. Bridgeport Traffic Association will hold “Universal 
Night,” its first meeting of the season, at the University Club, 
September 19. It will principally be devoted to explanations of 
the operation and organization of the Universal. Carloading and 
Distributing Company, by officers of that organization, who will 
be guests.~- Particularly, services available to local shippers 
through the recent opening of a branch at Bridgeport will be 
explained. J. M. Stuart, chairman of the association’s classifi- 
cation committee, will discuss the changes proposed in the 
Southern Classification as set forth in the special docket of 
August 22. A buffet luncheon will be served and there will be 
a program of entertainment. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will resume activity 
for the season with a dinner-meeting at the Chamber of Com- 
merce dining room September 21. There will be a program of 
entertainment. The annual banquet will be held October 19. 





The Co-operative Traffic Association of New York will hold 
a meeting at 68 Lexington avenue, September 22. Nominations 
for officers will be closed with the meeting. 





E. M. Stuart, chief clerk, Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
was chairman of the meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association 
at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, September 13. The Women’s 
Traffic Club of San Francisco and the Transportation Club of 
San Francisco were guests. Wayne E. Butterbaugh, recently 
appointed member of the faculty of the school of business, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and chairman of the educational commit- 
tee of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, was the principal 
speaker. James H. Todd, assistant general freight agent, Arrow 
Line, played a violin solo, accompanied at the piano by George 
F. Keil, and by W. B. Garthwaite, viola. A five inning baseball 
game between married and single men, dancing, games, and 
other entertainment featured the annual outing of the associa- 
tion at Paradise Park September 11. 





The Retail Traffic Group of the Retail Trade Bureau of 
Seattle elected the following officers at its monthly meeting 
September 8: President, L. M. Latch, traffic manager, Standard 
Furniture Company; vice-president, C. G. Gant, traffic manager, 
MacDougall-Southwick Company; secretary-treasurer, E. N. 
Phelan, manager, Retail Trade Bureau. The organization, in 
conjunction with the Western Traffic Conference, with which it 
is affiliated, has been active in recent months co-operating with 
committees of the intercoastal carriers in the compilation of a 
new westbound tariff. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held its monthly 
luncheon at the Women’s City Club September 8. Charles P. 
Howard, president of the Howard Terminal, Oakland, and presi- 
dent of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, was the speaker. 





W. W. Brandon, former governor of Alabama, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting of the Birmingham Traffic and 
Transportation Club September 8, held in honor of the South- 
east Shippers’ Advisory Board. He praised the work of the 
advisory boards, asserting they constituted one of the most im- 
portant links in the industrial development of the country, and 
commended the function of the traffic clubs of the country in 
developing a unity of purpose among men engaged in transpor- 
tation work. H. E. Cox was in charge of the program of en- 
tertainment. 





At a meeting of the board of governors of the Traffic Club 
of Philadelphia September 8, an invitation to attend the exhibi- 
tion celebrating the hundredth year of corporate existence of 
the B. & O., at Halethorpe, a suburb of Baltimore, extended to 
the club by Archibald Fries, vice-president, B. & O., was ap- 
proved. The invitation was for “Pennsylvania Day,” September 
27. The first informal dinner of the season will be held at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel October 10. 





The following officers have been elected by the Traffic 
Study Club of Akron: President, J. J. King, A. C. & Y.; vice- 
president, E. J. Delagrange, N. O. P. & L.; secretary and treas- 
urer, D. R. Taylor, B. & O.; directors, K. K. Bradley, A. C. & Y.; 
Clayton Yerrick, B. F. Goodrich Company; H. E. Fox, Cotter 
Warehouses of Ohio; J. H. Edwin, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company; and N. F. McNatt, A. C. & Y. 





S. S. Butler, general freight traffic manager of the Frisco, 
at St. Louis, was the principal speaker at the dinner of the 
Joplin Traffic Club at Sagmount Inn September 8. Members of 
the Traffic Club of Kansas City were guests at the dinner as 
well as at the annual golf tournament at Schifferdecker Park in 
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the afternoon. Mr. Butler spoke of the benefits obtained from 
membership in traffic organizations and of certain features of 
the work of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. Speaking 
of the association, he said one of its primary objects was opos- 
ing political appointments to the Commission. “That body has 
unlimited powers, and the idea of the traffic men is that it 
should be composed of men especially fitted for the work,” he 
said: A. W. Mackie, president of the Kansas City club, thanked 
the Joplin club for its hospitality. A short speech was made by 
Congressman Joe J. Manlove. There were 35 entries in the golf 
tournament. H. J. Brown, of Kansas City, and A. Fallis, of 
Noel, Mo., tied for first prize. 





The Philadelphia Traffic Golf Association will have a joint 
outing with the New York Traffic Golf Association at Shack- 
amaxon Country Club, Westfield, New Jersey, September 29. 
This is in the nature of a return engagement, as the Philadelphia 
organization was the host of the New York association July 14. 





At the first meeting of the season of the Traffic Club of 
Wichita, at the Wichita Club, September 8, Dr. James Brett 
Kenna, pastor of the First Methodist Church, sang several songs 
and furnished other entertainment. Community singing was led 
by H. S. Ensign. Pursuant to a plan of the entertainment com- 
mittee, making one of its members responsible for the program 
at each of the weekly luncheons, M. S. Kitchen was in charge 
of the meeting September 15. C. C. Reynolds will be responsi- 
ble for the program September. 22. 





At a meeting of the board of governors of the Traffic Club 
of St. Louis September 13 it was decidéd to postpone the open- 
ing weekly meeting of the season until September 26, because 
of the heat. 





F. C. Hodges has succeeded C. O. Ruggles ‘as -president of 
the Columbus Transportation Club. W. G. Pennell has been 
elected first vice-president. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis has selected the following 
delegates to represent it at the meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America at Richmond: S. S. Butler, freight traffic 
manager, Frisco, at St. Louis; C. B. Hesse, traffic manager, 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company; B. N. Dally, general freight 
agent, Pennsylvania; and W. R. Huey, traffic manager, Bemis 
Brothers Bag Company. 





MEN IN TRANSPORTATION 





Bituminous coal, in the present scheme of things, means 
much to the railroads. It is not only the principal source of 
power for them, but it is productive of more freight revenue 
than any other single commodity. 


The average annual production of bituminous coal for the 
last five years has been approximately 514,000,000 net tons. Of 
this amount, approximately 450,000,000 tons annually require 
railroad transportation, the difference between production and 
the tonnage moved by rail being the coal that is moved in 
motor trucks, by water, coked at the mines, and used locally. 


In 1926, Class I railway purchases of bituminous coal were 
nearly 25 per cent of the total production in the United States, 
according to the Bureau of Railway Economics. The number 
of net tons purchased in 1926 was 140,083,885, as compared with 
129,325,480 in 1925, 126,372,000 in 1924, and 154,902,000 in 1923. 
The bituminous coal bill of the Class I railroads in 1926 was 
$367,843,258. The Bureau of Statistics of the Commission has 
estimated that, in 1923, Class I railroad revenue from bituminous 
coal traffic amounted to $856,242,000, approximately 18.5 per cent 
of the total freight revenue for that year and more than double 
the revenue derived from any other single commodity. 


The bituminous coal producers of the country, through the 
National Coal Association, have at Washington a traffic depart- 
ment in charge of John D. Battle, who has been traffic manager 
of the association for the last five years. Mr. Battle has, in 
connection with his duties, endeavored to promote a better un- 
derstanding between shippers of coal and the railroads. He 
came to the association with practical railroad experience that 
began on the Georgia Railroad at Union Point, Ga., where he 
was born 40 years ago, his first railroad job having been that 
of office boy. Later he “graduated” to telegraph operator, local 
station agent, and train dispatcher. In 1911 he went to the 
Charleston and Western Carolina at Augusta, Ga., as chief clerk 
of the joint terminals, Charleston and Western Carolina and 
Atlantic Coast Line railroads. Following that he became yard- 
master and chief clerk to the general superintendent of trans- 
portation. 

Federal control of the railroads brought Mr. Battle to Wash- 
ington. In 1918 he became connected with the car service sec- 
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tion of the Railroad Administration. While with the Railroad 
Administration, he was assistant to C. B. Phelps, manager in 
charge of better utilization and intensive loading of equipment. 
He dealt with the problem of more efficient use of cars of all 
classes and in 1920 he became assistant to W. J. McGarry, of the 
car service division of the American Railway Association, and 
was assigned to the work of establishing terminal committees 
throughout the country to meet the transportation difficulties 





JOHN D. BATTLE 


of those days. He left the American Railway Association in 
the Fall of 1920 to become assistant traffic manager of the 
National Coal Association, and was appointed traffic manager 
in 1922. He is on the board of directors of the National Indus- 


trial Traffic League and serves that organization on several of 
its committees.—S. H. S. 






Personal Notes 


- 
¥ 


Charles H. Farrell, son of Patrick J. Farrell, chief counsel 
of the Commission, died in Washington, September 13, after an 
illness of considerable duration, aged 39 years. Funeral services 
were held in Washington September 16. Mr. Farrell, widely 
known among practitioners before the Commission, and in com- 
merce law work, entered the Service of the Commission as con- 
fidential secretary of Commissioner Charles A. Prouty. He re- 
tired from government service to practice law about ten years 
ago. 

F. P. Stafford has been appointed acting general agent, 
Union Pacific, at Des Moines. 


Former Representative George W. Edmonds, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been elected manager of the Port of Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau, succeeding B. Hoff Knight, recently re- 
signed because of ill health. 

Dan M. Johnson has been appointed European colonization 
manager of the Canadian National. He succeeds G. M. Dix, who 
recently resigned. 

John R. Meeks has been appointed traffic manager of the 
King Company, Sheffield, Ala. For the last four years he has 
been traffic manager of the Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau, the 
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traffic department of the chambers of commerce of Florence, 
Sheffield, and Tuscumbia, Ala. 

J. N. Gall, district manager, Boston and Maine, at Wor- 
cester, has been appointed assistant general freight agent, in 
charge of off-line agencies in this country and Canada. 

F. J. Toner, general freight and passenger agent, Denver 
and Salt Lake, has been made traffic manager. 

A. C. Dick has been appointed general agent, Denver and 
Rio Grande Western, at Trinidad, Colo., succeeding H. G. Best, 
promoted. 

Furman F. Moore has been appointed commercial agent, 
Erie, at Indianapolis. Joseph A. Russell has been appointed 
commercial agent at Seattle. 

W. F. Clark, traffic manager, B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Boston, who has been a member of the diversion and reconsign- 
ment committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, has 
resigned. Paul R. Naefe, traffic manager, Brockway-Smith Cor- 
poration, Boston, has been appointed by President Childe to fill 
the vacancy. 


SERVICEABLE CARS UNUSED 


Class I railroads on August 31 had 214,985 surplus freight 
cars in good repair and immediately available for service, ac- 
cording to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was a decrease of 23,670 cars compared with 
August 28, at which time there were 238,655 cars. 

Surplus coal cars on August 31 totaled 53,204, a decrease 
of 12,524 within approximately a week, while surplus box cars 
totaled 123,901, a decrease of 11,834 for the same period. 

Reports also showed 18,424 surplus stock cars, a decrease 
of 177 cars below the number reported on August 23, while 
surplus refrigerator cars totaled 12,693, an increase of 783 for 
the same period. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 19594, transfer of freight within St. Louis 
and East St. Louis by dray and. truck for and on behalf of rail- 
roads, assigned for September 12, at St. Louis, Mo., before Ex- 
aminer Ames, was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 19581, Old Dominion Paper Co., Inc., vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al., assigned for September 14, 
at Norfolk, Va., before Examiner Fuller, was postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. 

I, and S. 2942 (2d supplemental order), oyster shells to, 
from, and between southern and southwestern points, was set 
for hearing September 17 at Biloxi, Miss. 

Hearing in No. 19742, Walsh Fire Clay Products Co. vs. 
A. B. & A. Ry. et al., assigned for September 17, at St. Louis, 
Mo., before Examiner Johnson, was canceled. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


Total production of soft coal the week ended September 3 
was estimated at 9,761,000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of Commerce. This was an increase of 19,000 
tons over the output of the preceding week. Anthracite produc- 
tion was estimated at 1,823,000 tons, as compared with 2,092,000 
tons in the preceding week. 

Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie ports 
the week ended. September 4 totaled 1,016,155 tons, as compared 
with 980,349 tons in the preceding week. Anthracite coal 
shipped from Lake Erie ports amounted to 72,999 tons, as com- 
pared with 81,182 in the preceding week. 

Tidewater bituminous shipments the week ended September 
3 totaled 359,573 tons from Hampton Roads, of which 205,494 
a: were for New England delivery, and 8,044 from Charleston, 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 19750. Sub. No. 1. Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs.. Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. et al. 

Unreasonable and inapplicable rate on preserved fruit from 
Seattle, Wash., to Chicago, Ill. Asks for reparation. 

4 he Thompson Yards, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., vs. Great Northern 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prej- 
udicial rate on coal from Zeigler, Ill., to Sioux Falls, S. D. Asks 
for reparation. 

19970. Owosso Manufacturing Co. et al., Benton, Ark., vs. Ash- 
erton & Gulf et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly preferen- 
tial and unduly prejudicial rates on wooden crates from Benton 
and Camden, Ark., to points in Texas. Asks for just, reasonable 
and non-prejudicial rates and reparation. 
. 19971. Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Massillon, O., vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prej- 
udical rates, also in violation of section 6, on crop ends of round- 
cornered square billets, from Canton and Massillon, O., to des- 
tinations in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and other states in Official 
Classification territory. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

. 19694. Sub. No. 1. 

Y., vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on newsprint 
paper from Harrisville, N. Y., to destinations in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky and West Virginia. Asks for 
reasonable and non-prejudicial rates. 


No. 


Harrisville Paper Corporation, Harrisville, N. 
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Docket of the Commission 
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NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 19—Marinette, Wis.—Examiner Brennan: 
ber gag M. Allen, receiver Peshtigo Paper Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. 
S. M. Ry. et as. 
September 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barron: 
19779—Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 19—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Maidens: 
19796—Boswell-Haynes Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
19668—Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. V. I. 


Ry. et al. 
19800—Hale-Halsell Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 19—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
9591—Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business League vs. A. & 
L. M. Ry. et al. 
bs ar we 19—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Walsh: 
& S. Grain from Texas to Southeastern and Mississippi 
"Valley Destinations. 
September 19—-St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 
19552—Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
September 19—Salina, Kan.—Examiner Brown: 
19778—The Wichita Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa Fe ét al. 
—— Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


19862" “Saline Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


September 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Corbitt: 
Valuation No. 882—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
West Side Belt R. 
Valuation No, 835—In re tentative valuation of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Ry. 
September 19—Winston-Salem, N. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
(9772—Columbia Sand Company, Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 


September 19—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiners Money and Esch: 
7000—Rate Structure Investigation, Part 8—Cottonseed, its prod- 
ucts and related articles. 
l. & S. 2820—Vegetable Oils and related articles in Official Classi- 
fication territory. 

1. & S. 2759—Cottonseed and related vegetable products from South- 
eg ge ned to Central,, Eastern and Southern territories. 
.@&S —— ag and Oil Foods from Texas to Ft. Wayne, 

Ind., oer Bat alo, N. 
1. & $. 2926—Vegetable Gils in yo Classification territory. 
14594—-American Linseed Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. et al. 
14683—Spencer Kellogg & Sons vs. B. sf & P. Ry. et al. 
15425—International Vegetable Oils Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
16300 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, incl.)—Armstrong Packing Co. vs. A. 
& 8S. Ry. et al. 
16928—Manufacturers’ Assn. of Chicago Heights vs. B. & O. R. R. 


et al. 
17270 (and Sub. 1)—American Linseed Co. et al. vs. N. Y. S. & W. 
R. R. et al. 


17339—C. F. Simonins’ Sons vs. C. I. & W. R. R. et al. 
17457—Humphreys-Godwin Co., Inc., vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
18026—Arkansas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 


et al. 
— Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. 


18405—Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. vs. C. B. & a. 5 a, * al. 

18841—Alabama Cotton Seed ie we Assn. vs. L. & N 

18890—Lever Bros. Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 

18935—East St. Louis Cotton Oil ®, vs. A. & 8. R. R. et al. 

ee aeons Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
et al. 

19088—The Blanton Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et *. 

19141—The Refuge Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

19162—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. L é ’R. R. et al. 

19165—The Procter and Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 

19169 (and Sub. 1)—California-Arizona Ginners’ and Crushers’ 
Assn. et al. vs. Apache Ry. et al. 

ee Cotton Seed Products Corp. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. 
et al. 

19194—-The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

19245—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

19270—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 

oe Cotton Seed Products Corp. vs. A. & N. W. R. R. 
et al. 


19325—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
19336—Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refg. Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 
19533—East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
19551 (and Sub. 1)—Rome Soap Mfg. Co. vs. C. I. & W. R. R. et al. 
19642—Elberton Oil Mills vs. Virginia & Car. 7... R. R. et al. 
19838—Frederick Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. M.-K. R. R. et al. 
September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner- sCehast: 
Valuation No. 828—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Mo., Kan. and Tex. Ry. et al. 
Valuation No. 814—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Mo., Kans. and Tex. Ry. of Tex. et al. 
Valuation No. 759—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Wichita Falls and Northwestern Ry. 
September 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barron: 
18725—The Ceramic Traffic Assn, vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
7%, a D. C.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner 
rezise: 
18715—Baltimore Chamber of Commerce vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
September 20—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Williams: 
9666—Brocks Construction Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 


Valuation No. a. re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Mo. Pac. Ri Rr et al. 


Valuation No. 410—In re tenative valuation of the property of the 
Arkansas Central R. R. 
* Valuation No. 818—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Natchez & Southern Ry. 
Valuation No. 957—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Natchez & Louisiana Ry. Transfer Co. 


Valuation No. 967—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Coal Belt Electric Ry. 
Valuation No. 970—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Union Ry. (Memphis, Tenn.), et al. 
September 21—Chicago, Ill.——Examiner Hoy 
* 19920—In the Matter of Interstate Fares of. io Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee R. R., within the states of Illinois and Indiana. 
Cee 21—Tulsa, Okla. —Examiner Maidens: 
9829—The Carter on Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
15620—The Carter Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
= — Sub, No. Deities Service Oil Company et al. vs. Santa 
eeta 
oe 21—Keokuk, Ia.—Examiner Johnson: 
1. & 2953—Moulding sand, from Dallas City, IIL, 
and Sccokuk, Ia. 


September 21—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Walsh: 
8420 (and Sub. 1)—Standard Battery Mfg. Co. vs. K. C. S. Ry. et 
al. (Further hearing.) 


September 21—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
l. & S. 2915—Barrels, half-barrels or kegs, from Chicago, IIl., to 
Montgomery, Ala. 
September 21—St. Paul, Minn.—Examiner Boat: 
—" Section Application No. 13168, filed by M. St. P. & S. S. M. 


y: 
Fourth Section Application No. 835, filed by Great Northern Ry. 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 834, 836 and 837, filed by "Great 
Northern Ry. 
> 21—Hutchinson, Kans.—Examiner Brown: 
19431—Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 


September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
Val. Dkt. No. 1021—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Maryland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. 


September 21—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Williams: 
19665—Alexandria Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon 
Valuation No. 969—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
G. H. & H. R. R. (further hearing). 


wary 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Howell: 
. & S. 2976—Salt from St. Louis, Mo., and related points to Texas. 


September 22—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Brown: 
9039—Arkansas City Sand Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
= oo Wichita Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. et al. 


September 22—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Walsh: 
19089—Live Stock Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


September 22—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Brennan: 
mble Robinson Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. 
19604 (and Sub. 1)—Carpenter Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 6506—Joint ‘Application of Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania and Summerville Telephone Co. for a certificate that 
the acquisition by the former company of the properties of the 
latter company will be of advantage to the persons to whom ser- 
vice is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 6505—Joint Application of Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania and Huntingdon and Clearfield Telephone Co. for a cer- 
tificate that the acquisition by the former company of the prop- 
erties of the latter company will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 6497—Application of Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for a certificate that the acquisition by it of the prop- 
erties of the Springfield-Lamar Telegraph Co. and the Holly- 
Stonington Telephone Co. will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 


LS ar ew 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Howell: 
I. S. 2977—Charge for re-icing cars of perishable freight when 
ceated in transit for partial unloading. 


Sopteoer 23—Galesburg,, Ill.—Examiner or + 
9508—Galesburg Horse & Mule Co. et al. vs. "T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 23—Richmond, Ind. ~~ 4 ihc 
9743—Swayne, Robinson & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


September 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Brennan: 
19780—Cargill Commission Co. vs. Andrew W. Mellon, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, as Agent, operating the Great Northern Ry. 
19536—Independent Fruit Co. et al. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 
Sopteember 23—New Bedford, Mass.—Examiner Barron: 
19788—New Bedford Board of Commerce vs. A. & W. P. R. R. et al. 
ae ee 23—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner a 
19659—The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. vs. - %. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
ae ig og a 24—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Seiten 
1. & S. 2964—Brooms from the Middle West te South Pacific Coast 
territory. 
September 24—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Brennan: 
19817—Drake Marble & Tile Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
be oe 24—Ocala, Fla.—Examiner Fuller: 
8276—W. Luffman & Sons vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
anaes 24—-Ogden, Utah—Director Bartel and Examiner Rice: 
17801 (and consolidated cases)—Rules for car-hire settlement. 
Septen ber 26—Ft. Smith, ‘en —Examiner Maidens: 
- & S. 2947—Potatoes, Cc. from Montana points on *. Nor. 2 
“Nor. Pac. Rys. to Dana’ in Transcontinental Groups D and E 
eo 26—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Brown: 
1. & S. 2968—Restriction in routing traffic from defined territories 
for export to Mexico via the Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. 
September 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Macomber: 
Valuation No. 1029—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Union Transportation Co. 
September 26—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Johnson: 
Il. & S. 2946 and 2nd sup. order—Iron and steel articles from Upper 


East Bank Mississippi River Crossings to Des Moines, Fort Dodge 
and Perry, Ia 


to Burlington 
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In the past few years extensive additions have been made 
al. to Wabash facilities for handling its ever increasing freight 
- ; business. Additions have been made to the teaming tracks, 
2 that i freight yards have been enlarged and switching tracks ex- 
ont | tended. 
Penn- | 
ans In Kansas City, for instance, a 1,100,000-bushel addition has 
_— been made to the Wabash grain elevator. It is electrically 
one operated and equipped with an automatic car unloader. Its 
con workhouse is equipped with a receiving leg for elevating bE ae a 
t. grain at the rate of 25,000 bushels per hour, and a shipping — -—- 4 
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et al. With the most modern equipment in garners and scales, 

cleaning machines, wheat washing machines, driers, and a 

dust preventor, it is another important part of the efficient 
_ plant behind Wabash service. 
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et al. 
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Copter, 26—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
. & S. 2925—Canned goods from Tellico Plains, Tenn., to points in 
* Ala. and Tenn. 
19767—L. A. Jones, Inc., vs. A. B. & C. R. R. 


September 26—Chicago, m. —Examiner Howell: 


19390—Allied Packers, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
19452—Agar Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
19596—St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
19425—Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. . 
19469—-Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

19515 (and Sub. 1)—Cudahy Brothers Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
19598—Lake Erie Provision Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


19768—Armour & Co. (Ill.) et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


peer 26—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 
inance No. 6229—In the matter of application of Pitsbturgh & West 
Virginia Ry. for authority to construct an extension of its line of 
railroad from Cochran’s Mill to Connellsville, Pa. 
September 26—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Brennan: 
{$702—Minneapolis, Anoka and Cuyuna Range Ry., 
Burch, receiver, vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 26—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Walsh: 
9212 (and Sub, 1)—Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. & 
S. Ry. et al. 
September 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: 
Valuation No. 1025—In re sag Po valuation of the property of the 
Gilmore & Pittsburgh R. R., 
September 27—Minneapolis, Re Brennan: 
7876—In the Matter of the Application of the Northern Pacific Ry. 
and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry., for authority 
to establish joint passenger train service between Duluth, Su- 
perior, St. Paul and Minneapolis and to divide the earnings there- 
from (further hearing). 


September 27—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
9807—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 


September 27—Portland, Ore.—Director Bartel and Examiner Rice: 
17801 (and consolidated cases)—Rules for car-hire settlement. 


meotgner 27—Aberdeen, S. D.—Board of Railroad Commissioners of 


* Finance No. 6424—Application of Mound City and Eastern Ry. for 
authority to construct a line of railroad from Mound City to 
Leola, S. D 

September 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

eo Cove-Woodlake Growers’ and Shippers’ Assn. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

* 17849—Bangor & Aroostook R. R. vs. Amer. Ry. Assn. et al. 

pees 28—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Johnson: 


I. & S. 2963—Proportional rates on grain from Des Moines, Ia., to 
points in Texas. 


a ry 28—Spokane, Wash.—Commissioner Aitchison: 

il. & S. 2932—Transit on logs and lumber from northwestern points 
to eastern destinations, transcontinental. 

September 28—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Fuller: 
19896—Fitch and Wilkinson et al. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 

September 28—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas Railroad Commission: 
Finance No. 6401— Application of Thornton & Alexandria Ry. for 
uthority to abandon a line of railroad in Calhoun County, Ark. 

September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 

Valuation No. 1030—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Wharton & Northern R. R. 

Coptentaer 28—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Walsh: 

. & S. 2961—Hay between points in Texas, and between points in 
* Texas and points in Arkansas and Louisiana. 


September 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Finance No. 6240—In the matter of application of C. M. & St. P. 
R. R. for authority to acquire and operate the lines of railroad 
= > amine Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. and to issue stocks and 

onds 


—— 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Brown: 
Il. & S. 2956 (and ist supplement)—Grain products between points 
in Western Trunk Line territory. 
1. & S. 2056 (2nd supplement)—Grain products between points in 
Western Trunk Line territory. 
September 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
9799—Middle Creek Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


September 29—Florence, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
a Nae Shoals Traffic Bureau for King Co. vs. A. T. & S. 
a 
19774—Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau for Harlan-Payne Lumber Co. 
vs. Nor. Ala. Ry. et al. 
September 30—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Brennan: 
9646—Gopher State Canneries, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 30—San Francisco, Calif.—Director Bartel and Examiner 
ce: 
17801 (and consolidated cases)—Rules for car-hire settlement. 
October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Faris: 
Val. Dkt. No. 1031—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. et al 
& Statesboro Ry. Co. 


Edward P. 


Val. Dkt. No. 607—In re Savannah & 


Val. Dkt. No. 649—In re Charlotte, Monroe & Columbia R. R. Co. 
Val. Dkt. No. 68i—In re Tampa Northern R. R. Co. 
Val. Dkt. No. 687—In re Tampa & Gulf Coast R. R. Co. 


Val. Dkt. No. 1015—In re Raleigh and Charleston R. R. Co. 
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Val. Dkt. No. 1016—In re Tampa Union Station Company. 
Val. Dkt. No. 1024—In re Athens Terminal Company. 

Val. Dkt. No. 1011—In re Florida Central and Guif Railway. 
Val. Dkt. No. 1032—In re Chesterfield and Lancaster R. R. Co. 
Val. Dkt. N6. 1033—In re East and West Coast Railway. 

Val. Dkt. No. 1039—In re Macon, Dublin & Savannah R. R. Co. 
Val. Dkt. No. 1036—In re Charlotte Harbor & Northern Ry. Co. 
Val. Dkt. No. 1043—In re Tavares and Gulf R. R. Co. 


October 1—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Johnson: 
19150—All Metal Snow Fence Co. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


October 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Faris: 
Valuation No. 960—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. et al. 


October 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
Valuation No. 1023—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Washington Terminal Co. 
October 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Potter: 
Valuation No. 1028—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry. 
October 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnston: 
Valuation No. 1035—In re tentative egy of the properties of 
the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern R. R. Co. et al. 
October 3—Virginia, Minn.—Examiner Brennan: 
19501—John Arko et al. vs. A. T. S. F. Ry. et al. 


October 3—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiners Money and Esch: 
17000—Rate Structure Investigation, Part 8—Cottonseed, it prod- 
ucts and related articles. 
1. & S. 2820—Vegetable Oils and related articles in Official Classi- 
fication territory. 

1. & S. 2759—Cottonseed and related vegetable products from South- 
western territory to Central,, Eastern and Southern territories, 
1. & S, 2884—Vegetable Oils and Oil Foods from Texas to Ft. Wayne, 

Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

& s. 2926—Vegetable Oils in Official Classification territory. 
Seliaccasnebeene Linseed Co. vs. B. - & P. Ry. et al. 
14683—-Spencer Kellogg & Sons vs. B. R. & P. Ry. et al. 
15425—International Vegetable Oils Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
16300 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, incl.)—Armstrong Packing Co. vs. A. 

& S. Ry. et al. 
ey Assn. of Chicago Heights vs. B. & O. R. R. 


17270" ‘(and a. 1)—American Linseed Co. et al. vs. N. Y. S. & W. 


17380-'C. om _ Sons vs. C. I. & W. R. R. et al. 
17457—Humphreys-Godwin Co., Inc., vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
18026—Arkansas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 


et al. 
—— Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. 


18405—Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. vs. C. B. & a. ‘ R. et al. 
18841—Alabama Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. vs. L. & N ; 
18890—Lever Bros. Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 

18935—East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 


we” Vee Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
et al, 

19088—The Blanton Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

19141—-The Refuge Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al 
19162—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


19165—The Procter and Gamble Mfg. Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. 

19169 (and Sub. 1)—California-Arizona Ginners’ 
Assn. et al. vs. Apache Ry. et al. 

oe Cotton Seed Products Corp. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. 
et al. 

19194—-The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

19245—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

19270—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


R. et al. 
and Crushers’ 


SYNDICATE BUYS FORWARDING COMPANY 


The Los Angeles Syndicate, which operates the Central 
Manufacturing District of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Stock- 
yards, the Los Angeles Junction Railway, and the Westland 
Warehouses, has, in conjunction with Walter J. Riley, purchased 
the Judson Freight Forwarding Company. Mr. Riley will be 
president of the new ompany, whih maintains offies in four- 
teen cities of the United States. The other officers are: E. E. 
Hesse, treasurer; P. R. Gates, secretary; H. D. Howell, man- 
ager export department; Victor Stern, manager merchandise 
department;. T. R. Sorensen, general western manager; William 
Vilsoet, manager automobile department; Oliver Wogstad, man- 
ager household goods department, and A. C. Priemer, manager 
import department, New York City. 

In addition to operating an import and an export department, 
the Judson Company, which has been in business for forty years, 
handles consolidated carloads of less-than-carload shipments in 
domestic freight to and from all the principal cities of the 
country. It is planned to increase these operations under the 
new management and it is expected that the identification of the 
forwarding company with the Los Angeles Syndicate, which is 
also connected with the Chicago Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict by joint directors, will result in more efficient service. 
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THOMAS E. GRADY & CO., INC. 


Industrial Traffic Managers 
and Counselors 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


MILAMI, FLA. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


RUBIN & SEFF 


Commerce Attorneys 
Interstate and State Commissions 
150 Nassau St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LEO C. SEFF 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


Freight —Express—Parcel Post 
Rates and Routing 


G. R. LEONARD & CO. 
15 East 26th St., New York. 155 No. Clark St., Chicago 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


Have a Hand in This as in Constructive 


‘ Work the World Over 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS of International 
Harvester manufacture, have become a tre- 
mendous factor in motor transportation. Note 
the frequency of Internationals in any city’s truck 
traffic,in Speed Truck and Heavy-Duty operation. 


The International Truck line now includes the 
3%4-ton “Special Delivery”; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed 
Trucks, 1%4, 1% and 2-ton; and Heavy-Duty “oe 
Trucks to 5-ton, chain and double-reduction, is wine a om of 54 Inter- 
: : national Trucks in construction 
gear drive. Sold and serviced through 136 Com- woth dn ales Gees tak 
pany-owned branches in the United States. For gation Project. Five sizes are 


detailed information write the Chicago address. at ween, She lecgect mack 
order ever placed in Peru. 


The illustration shows trucks 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY being transferred from steamer 


606 So. Michigan Ave. .— Chicago, Illinois Essequibo to a lighter. 
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Great Northern Railway s 


Reputation as “A Dependable Railway” 
Offering 


Unsurpassed Service Between 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, Sioux City, 
Winnipeg, Billings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Intermediate Points. 


Has been made possible by First-class Equipment, Perfect Road- 
bed, Automatic Electric Block Signals, Modern Motive Power, 
including Oil-burning and Most Powerful Motor Generator Elec- 
tric Locomotives. 


Route of the 


New Oriental Limited 


A train of extra quality but no extra fare 


Daily between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest 


G. H. Smitton A. J. Dickinson 
Freight Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 


H. G. Dow M. J. Costello 
Assistant General Freight Agent Western Traffic Manager 
New York City Seattle, Wash. 


T. J. Shea, Assistant General Freight Agent, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Great Northern Railway 
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The Chain of Tidecntier Terminals o 
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BOSTON 


BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, Inc. 
J. M. Hoffman, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
666 Summer St., Boston 
Adequate, modern dockage facilities, direct 
rail connection all railroads —direct dis- 
charge ship to cars and cars to ship—storage 
direct from ship — no transfer or trucking 
charge. A mile of berthing space — Piers 
100 feet wide. Open storage 
for lumber, pig iron and 

similar bulk cargoes. 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State St., New York 


Two modern fireproof double-decked piers, 1320 ft. 
long, 150 ft. wide—located foot 58th St., Brooklyn— 
within free lighterage limits, affording shipments via 
all railroads—slips 250 ft. wide—Quicker docking and 
undocking, faster arrival and departure. Best labor 
conditions—Faster loading and discharging—Less 
stevedoring costs. No lighter or barge detentions— 
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transfer charge. 
age and handling charges. 








BUFFALO 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO., 


Seneca and Hamburg Streets 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. J. Bishop, General Supt. 

Strictly modern warehouses lo- 
cated at the “Hub” of the whole- 
sale and retail districts. Served by 
all railroads entering Buffalo, in- 
cluding the Great Lakes steamers 
and N. Y. Barge Canal lines. Also 
by all suburban auto trucking com- 
panies. General warehousing with 
pool car distribution and cartage 
facilities. 







































































16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Snowden Henry, Supt. 
Eleven mammoth warehouses, with 
floor area of 1,800,000 square feet, 
served by Penn. R. R. sidings. Larg- 
est operators of public warehouses 
in Philadelphia. Equipped to fur- 
nish any kind of service incident to 
handling of package freight on L. 
C. L. shipments. Low insurance. 
Liberal advances on stored goods. 





OF BUFFALO.N.Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER 
TERMINAL 


G. M. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. and 
Treasurer 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Berths for 15 largest ocean cargo carriers 
—2 reinforced concrete and steel fireproof 
warehouses—over one million sq. ft. covered 
storage space available — Lowest insurance 
rates — Exceptional facilities for handling 
both general and bulk cargoes — No light- 
erage — Railroad storage yard 500-car ca- 









NORFOLK 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS, INC. 
J. A. Moore, Manager, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Three piers, each 1300 ft. long—4 open 
bulkhead berths—8 warehouses with 2,200,- 
000 sq. ft. space— Warehouses served by 
depressed tracks and concrete drives. 
Receiving, delivering and classification 
yards have over 4,000-car capacity — Every 
modern device for rapid and economical 
handling, all classes of cargo— Forty 





5c-ds-= 



















pacity — Tracks extend entire length all 3 
piers — 25 acre yard adjacent to piers for 
storage and distribution of lumber. 


acres open storage space for lumber, metals 
and ores. No lighterage. Served by Nor- 
folk’s eight Trunk Lines. 









Je 3]c: 


° e The above means great money saving to you. Read carefully —then direct 
S h ipp ers: your freight to be delivered to these splendid terminals, ond wenthensea. 


All structures are concrete and steel, completely sprinkler protected, o_o greatest safety 


A. 


and security with lowest possible insurance rates. Our Single Unit Policy of adm tion under a 
management specializing in the operation of terminal and warehouse facilities insures uniform stand- 
ards of service to vessels and shippers alike. Our service costs no more — why pay as much for less? 

Write or telephone the company nearest to you and our rates and arrangements will be promptly 
furnished, together with descriptive illustrated folder. 


HARVEY C. MILLER, President 
319 Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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into proper focus wed 


Are you, in the routing of your export cargo to the Orient, paying tribute to a 
popular fallacy, or are you taking advantage of actual factors? 


The above map is more than just a picture. It contains a message of vital interest 
to traffic managers—its significant facts and figures are worth careful study by ae 
industrial executives everywhere. That you may be as- 4 


Take Yokohama for instance: Seattle is over 500 miles nearer to Yokohama than a of P ou proper 
are South Pacific Ports. By the “established trade route” via the Hawaiian Islands, an a hs SEATTLE” 
Seattle is nearly 1,500 miles nearer. The difference in time is proportionate— 7 /_ ve f thi y 
running from a day to a week, depending upon the speed of the vessel. The same oe parang 0 S port 
is relatively true of Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila—in fact, the entire istrict have expende 
Asiatie Archipelago. $10,000,000 in providing 

most complete and 
modern facilities for 
handling every conceiv- 
able commodity. 


eA PA EVEIIU VL OLIN IJ Ie 


As a traffic manager these facts are of more than ordinary significance—you will 
readily realize the advantages afforded by the Seattle Gateway. 


1st—QUICKER APPROACH to the tremendous markets of the Far East—a 
factor in the control and development of these great markets. 
2nd—QUICKER DELIVERIES in Orient markets—important in these days of 
keen competition, when the manufacturer who offers best delivery has the 
“edge” on his competitors. 
‘ a “IN TRANSIT” TIME—less money tied up between the sale and the 
elivery. 
4th—PROPORTIONATE SAVINGS in insurance and interest charges — costs 
which mean many times the difference between profit and loss. 












To ignore these facts is to ignore economies and advantages which your business 
\ should enjoy. Route “via SEATTLE” and profit by these advantages. 






Bell Street Terminal 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


For specific information address: 
Port of Seattle Commission 
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